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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Happity ror the New York Times, the back pages of both 
its first and second sections have become the slippery battle- 
ground of the slick magazines. This is especially true where 
the women’s magazines are concerned, and the hairpulling 
matches one can witness these mornings are indeed some- 
thing to behold. On a Monday morning the Ladies’ Home 
Journal (“When the Journal speaks—women listen”) taunts 
that it will guarantee advertisers 7 million readers by Octo- 
ber. Wednesday McCall’s (“First Magazine for Women, First 
in Advertising, First in Circulation”) yaks back that it, too, 
will be dishing up 7 million readers in October. Friday the 
Journal gets in the final tug by declaring that what it prom- 
ises for October it has already delivered in March. 

Situated on a somewhat less lofty peak with 5.4 million 
circulation, Good Housekeeping seeks to turn this dubious 
distinction to its advantage by arguing that it offers more 
impressions (printing impressions, that is) per dollar to 
advertisers than the front-running rivals. Good House- 
keeping has also raised its cover price from 35 to 50 cents, 
not only because its devotees are willing to pay extra for it 
but to distribute rising production costs more equally be- 
tween reader and advertiser. And Redbook (“The Magazine 
for Young Adults”) with a mere 3.5 million circulation, is 
striking out for new frontiers with a huge diaper pin and 
a cover photo of Caroline Kennedy riding high while her 
proud father looks on. 

Perhaps the most interesting advertisement in the current 
magazine war, however, came a few weeks ago when Life 
publisher C. D. Jackson announced that his publication 
would undergo changes with its June 2 issue “to quicken and 








sharpen communications between printed page and reader's 
eye ... [and] to give more clarity to the pattern of the 
magazine. ...” 

Robert Alden, the Times’ Madison Avenue columnist, re- 
ported after the issue appeared: 

“The project to revise the Life format started at the be- 
ginning of this year. . .. Hundreds of dummies were drawn 
up and discarded by the project team. . . . A spokesman for 
Life said that while Life’s experimental project had now 
taken on graphic form and was being exposed to the public, 
the format was not frozen.” 

Alden went on to say that “media experts” were watching 
these developments closely, and concluded: “Another inter- 
ested observer will be the Saturday Evening Post, which is 
also in the process of seeking a new format that will hold 
on to its old readers and bring in new ones.” 

Still another interested observer, as you no doubt can 
tell from our preoccupation with all these goings on (and, 
we hope, from the experiments in these pages in recent 
months), is THe New Leaver. Of course, our circulation 
goals are more in the area of 70,000 than 7 million, and we 
are hardly in a position to advertise mere experiments on 
the back page of the Times. But the time has come, we think, 
at least to tell our loyal readers that plans for a major 
improvement in our appearance have been on the drawing 
boards for some months, too—and we expect to be able to 
say more about this before the fall. 


Our cover this week, an impression of a church in Poland, 
is by Gloria Bressler. 
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Assassination of Dominican Republic's long-time dictator ends unique period of personal 


rule and leaves Caribbean nation's political future very much in doubt 


After Trujillo What? 


HE ASSASSINATION on May 30 of 

Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina ended 31 years of 
rigid personal control over what was 
probably the most absolute tyranny 
in the world. Whether his demise also 
means the end of dictatorship in the 
Dominican Republic remains to be 
seen. 

Some peculiar aspects of Trujillo’s 
sensational death are worth noting 
before analyzing the prospects for 
democratic government in the tiny 
Caribbean nation. The official an- 
nouncement was made on May 3l 
by President Joaquin Balaguer, who 
said the dictator’s car was ambushed 
by seven men in three autos while he 
was traveling from the capital city 
of Ciudad Trujillo to his ailing moth- 
er’s bedside 20 miles away. Observ- 
ers familiar with the careful workings 
of the regime were struck by the fact 
that the Generalissimo was allegedly 
traveling without his customary 
armed escort and was accompanied 
only by his chauffeur, an Army cap- 
tain. 

The Government announcement al- 
so mentioned that Trujillo had been 
beaten so brutally his face was virtu- 
ally unrecognizable. Although many 
Dominicans undoubtedly hated the 
dictator enough to mistreat his 
corpse, the stress laid on this curious 
detail raises some interesting ques- 
tions—particularly when considered 
together with the absence of his usual 
armed guard. 

Indeed, some observers have gone 
so far as to suggest that Trujillo’s 
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assassination was in fact a complete 
hoax, engineered by the Generalis- 
simo himself and designed to smoke 
out political dissidents and latent op- 
positionists who might be expected 
to come into the open once the dicta- 
tor was gone. Trujillo was certainly 
capable of arranging such a scheme, 
and there is much evidence that in 
recent months he was worried by 
growing opposition. 

The Government’s actions in the 
days immediately following the an- 
nouncement of Trujillo’s death, how- 
ever, make it highly unlikely that the 
dictator is still alive. The beneficiaries 
of the regime moved quickly to per- 
petuate dictatorial rule. Trujillo’s 
elder son and namesake, Rafael Jr., 
was named commander-in-chief of all 
the armed forces, and the announce- 
ment of his appointment was made 
at a press conference attended by 
several of his uncles and other rela- 
tives who were prominent figures in 
his father’s regime. 

But it is doubtful that those who 
have taken over the Dominican Re- 
public can keep the old regime in- 
tact. In part, this depends on their 
ability to maintain unity among 
themselves; in part, it is contingent 
on how well they can get along with- 
out the master. 

The Trujillo dictatorship was a 
very personal one. The Generalissimo 
was an extraordinary man and an 
atypical Dominican. He had a special 
genius for organization and often 
worked 18 hours a day. After 30 
years in power, too, he knew every- 


one of any importance whatever in 
his nation, 

What is more, Trujillo never al- 
lowed anyone except himself to 
achieve any personal popularity or 
power, He developed elaborate tech- 
niques for keeping potential rivals 
out of the limelight: a system of 
rapid rotation of office holders both 
in the military and civilian branches 
of government, and a deliberate 
policy of humiliating and stultifying 
most of the principal figures in pub- 
lic life. 

One of the “Benefactor’s” favorite 
methods of degrading public figures 
was to write “anonymous” letters to 
the editor of the country’s two major 
newspapers ministers, 
army officers and others for all 


denouncing 
sorts of vile crimes—always _in- 
cluding the accusation that the per- 
son in question was “disloyal to the 
Generalissimo.” Any important fig- 
ure attacked in this manner was ex- 
pected to reply with demeaning pro- 
testations of innocence and proclama- 
tions of undying loyalty to the dicta- 
tor. 

Another common Trujillo pro- 
cedure was to have a_ minister, 
senator, deputy or general suddenly 
arrested, tried and sent to jail for 
a long term on some trumped up 
charge. After serving a few chastising 
months, the prisoner would be freed 
and reappointed to a high post. 
Putting aside whatever resentment he 
might have felt against the dictator 
for his mistreatment, the humbled 
man had to accept reinstatement, Re- 








fusal to do so meant dire punish- 
ment. 

These quaint methods were sup- 
plemented by one of the most 
effective terror apparatuses in the 
modern world. Trujillo never trusted 
any single police agency; he main- 
tained several of them, each spying 
on the others as well as on ail im- 
portant figures in the Government. 
The chiefs of the various police serv- 
ices reported directly to him daily. 
Any person suspected of disloyalty 
to the regime or who was known to 
be critical was in real danger. True. 
there were few official executions. but 
“doubtful” persons were likely to 
perish in mysterious auto “accidents” 
in remote parts of the county. 


RUJILLO’s meticulous and ruth- 

less control of the nation deci- 
mated the potential opposition. His 
30-year-long successful tyranny raises 
serious questions about the possi- 
bility of establishing democracy in 
the Dominican Republic in the near 
future. Even if the dictator’s present 
heirs were to allow the exiles to re- 
turn and permit normal political or- 
ganization and controversy, it would 
certainly take some time before elec- 
tions could be held and a democratic 
government installed. 

The present leaders certainly 
evince no desire to permit the de- 
velopment of a legal opposition—al- 
though internal rivalries may bring 
this about whether they wish it or 
not. Young Rafael Trujillo seems to 
be attempting to fill his father’s shoes, 
but his avaricious and influential 
relatives are not likely to stand by 
and see him installed with the full 
powers possessed by the Generalis- 
simo. Quarrels within the ruling 
group are bound to weaken the suc- 
cessor regime in coming months. 

Perhaps some part of the Army 
and associated civilian elements will 
try to get rid of the Trujillo clan al- 
together. There have been reports of 
considerable dislike for Rafael Jr. 
leading military officers. 
There is also known to exist a 
sizable civilian underground, con- 


among 


sisting of professional people and 
others, who attempted a coup in 
January 1960, And some observers 
believe that Brigadier General Juan 
Tomas Diaz, the retired officer who 
engineered Trujillo’s assassination 
and was killed by the police last 
week, was himself associated with 
this movement. 

The underground is _ reportedly 
anti-Fidel Castro and_pro-United 
States, although there also exists an 
important pro-Castro element in the 
opposition. In 1959, the latter group 
attempted an invasion of the Domini- 
can Republic which was thwarted by 
Trujillo, It will undoubtedly seek to 
make its weight felt in the present 
situation. 

Young Rafael Trujillo’s feelings 
toward the U.S. and Castro may also 
prove to be important. He has been 
violently anti-Yankee since 1958, 
when the U.S. Army refused to give 
him a graduation certificate after he 
registered for but seldom attended 
a course at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Rafael Jr. was probably in- 
fluential in getting his father to end 
his public enmity for Castro’s regime 
and make unsuccessful overtures to 
the Soviet Union late in 1960. It is 
conceivable that he will try to form 
an alliance with the Fidelistas inside 
the Dominican Republic and in Cuba, 
particularly if there is a falling out 
among the present ruling group. 


I" SOME relaxation of dictatorial 
rule does take place in the 
Dominican Republic, many divergent 
elements among the exiled opposi- 
tionists are sure to come forth. Some 
of these political groups are ex- 
tremely conservative, 
“democratic 


others are 
revolutionaries,” still 
others are sympathetic to Castro. 
There is also the Dominican Com- 
munist party, known locally as the 
Partido Socialista Popular. 

From a democratic point of view, 
the most hopeful elements are cen- 
tered in the Partido Revolucionario 
Dominicano and the Vanguardia 
Revolucionaria Dominicana. The 
first, headed by the nation’s fore- 


most literary figure, Juan Bosch. and 
by former trade-union leader Angel 
Miolan, has organized groups among 
Dominican exiles in the United States, 
Venezuela, Mexico and _ elsewhere, 
The second is a newer group, founded 
half a dozen years ago, with its main 
strength among exiled professionals 
in Puerto Rico, Mexico and the US. 
Both parties advocate the confisca- 
tion of the Trujillo family holdings 
(which would bring a large per- 
centage of the country’s productive 
capacity into the hands of the state), 
the setting up of a strong labor 
movement, an extensive program of 
nation-wide economic development 
and the establishment of political 
democracy. 

At the other end of the Dominican 
political spectrum is a_ persistent 
Trujillista 
popular support. During three dec- 
ades of absolute control, the late 
dictator certainly convinced a con- 
siderable number of the country’s 
humbler citizens that he was indeed 
their “Benefactor.” There are many 
who will remain loyal to his memory, 
and they constitute an anti-demo- 
importance. 


movement with some 


cratic force of real 
Trujillo’s followers probably would 
work with the Fidelistas and Com- 
munists to thwart any attempt to 
establish political democracy on the 
ruins of their dead leader’s regime. 

The future of the Dominican Re- 
public will also depend in some 
measure on the actions of the U.S. 
and other American countries in the 
weeks and months to come. If the 
U.S. maintains its present stand— 
voiced in the first few days after 
Trujillo’s death—of favoring demo- 
cratic evolution in the island re- 
public, it can exert important in- 
fluence on local military officers. 
high-ranking bureaucrats and others 
who hold the immediate future of the 
country in their hands. A_ strong 
U.S. position in this regard may, in 
some measure, help to make up for 
the tremendous damage to demo- 
cratic prospects in the Dominican 
Republic caused by our support of 
the Generalissimo for 30 long years. 
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BOHN 


T Is SAID that the Chairman of the 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (FCC), Newton N. Minow, 
made his recent sparkling speech to 
broadcasting executives in order to 
rouse public discussion. If that was 
his purpose, he has certainly suc- 
ceeded. There is so much animated 
argument going on about television 
that I cannot resist the temptation 
to return to a subject which I long 
ago deserted in disappointment and 
disgust. 

The new FCC Chairman has 
breathed new life into the whole field 
of public affairs. With that kind of 
man on top, we may gradually make 
some of the improvements that we 
have been dreaming of since radio 
began back in 1920. 

The FCC consists of seven mem- 
bers, with a chairman who has power 
enough to make himself strong and 
conspicuous if he wants to. The 
broadcasting companies operate by 
authority of licenses which are re- 
newed by the Commission every 
three years. To secure a license, each 
company must promise to use its 
monopolistic public utility in such a 
way as to serve “public interest, con- 
venience or necessity.” At the end of 
each three-year period, every licensee 
must offer an outline of a typical 
week’s program to prove to the Com- 
mission that it has kept its promises. 

Through the years the radio-TV 
industry has developed enormously. 
TV is now said to deliver its per- 
formances to 50 million American 
outlets. There are very few things 
going on in this country which are 
more important than its television 
programs. For some years the FCC 
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Riding Herd on 
The Wasteland 


members have been sitting in their 
offices in Washington going through 
whatever motions they have to in 
order to draw their salaries. The TV 
programs were whatever they were. 
The people of the country were un- 
happy, but nothing seemed to hap- 
pen. Then came the payola scandals, 
the old FCC Chairman resigned and, 
finally, President Kennedy appointed 
a new chairman. 

There has been a good deal of 
grousing of late about our political 
system. But there is one tremen- 
dously good thing about the old sys- 
tem: It allows new men—even new 
kinds of men—to come to the top 
in typical American  success-story 


style. 
In 1948, Minow was a student at 
Northwestern University, excited 


about a Chicago lawyer named Adlai 
E. Stevenson who was then running 
for governor of Illinois. By the time 
Stevenson ran for President in 1952, 
he and the young law student had 
become fast friends. After the 1960 
election, when President Kennedy 
needed a new chairman of the FCC, 
Stevenson suggested the lively young 
Minow for the job. This vital chap 
came into the leisurely and lethargic 
office like a fresh wind from the 
West. 

As an old battler for improvement 
of the television programs, I hail 
Minow’s appearance and offer what 
little support I can muster. I and 
all of my friends wish him success. 
Although Minow is said to be getting 
thousands of letters, most people will 
not write to him. In a sense, every 
letter which our champion receives 
represents at least a hundred sup- 


porters. Practically everyone I know 
is discontented with what is being 
ladled out to us. 

We do not expect any spectacular 
improvements, But when the broad- 
casters come up for their accounting 
we expect the new Chairman to go 
over their programs with a sharp 
eye. Minow was completely right in 
emphasizing the good things which 
the program-builders have given us. 
The best, I believe, is the sports- 
casting. I suppose it could be im- 
proved, but I don’t see how. News 
programs, for the most part are all 
right, as are the political shows. 

Minow went right to the point, 
however, when he asked the broad- 
casters to spend an entire day watch- 
ing television. “You will observe,” he 
said, “a vast wasteland. You will see 
a procession of game shows, violence, 
audience participation shows, formu- 
la comedies about totally unbeliev- 
able families, blood and _ thunder, 
mayhem, violence, sadism, murder, 
western bad men, western good men, 
private eyes, gangsters, more vio- 
lence. . . . I am not convinced that 
the people’s taste is as low as some 
of you assume.” 

The new Chairman is perfectly 
right about the commercials. The 
public has long complained about 
them and our humorists have done 
their best to pinpoint their ridicu- 
lousness, Still, they get worse instead 
of better. During one recent after- 
noon show I counted five commer- 
cials displayed tandem. This happens 
repeatedly; the whole intent is re- 
versed: The sales talks have become 
the basic show. A very few great 
companies through the years have 
given us magnificent programs with 
dignified advertisements, but these 
are merely conspicuous exceptions 
which demonstrate what can be done. 

Minow’s address was followed by 
cries of “dictatorship.” The broad- 
casters compare their freedom with 
that of the press. They do not yet 
seem to realize that they are using 
the air—which belongs to all of us. 
But their indiscretion may, in fact, 
lead to “dictatorship”—by the public. 
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FEW DAYS AGO, a deeply smol- 
A dering American crisis flared 
suddenly and briefly—and then died 
from view. To an audience of tour- 
ing school children resting in the 
Senate gallery after climbing the 
Washington Monument, and before 
a handful of his colleagues, Senator 
Stuart Symington, a former Air 
Force Secretary, gravely warned of 
a rebellion of military officers against 
civilian control, 

The tall Missouri Democrat graph- 
ically described “a condition 
which is tragic and dangerous to 
the future security of our country. 
It has become clear that some mem- 
bers of the military do not intend 
to give up to civilian authority any 
of the prerogatives of excess power 
they have been allowed to build up 
over the years at the expense of 
civilian control. In fact, there now 
appears to be an organized effort on 
the part of some of the military to 
attack their civilian superiors under 
the vicious cloak of anonymity. This 
not only includes the Secretary of 
Defense and some of his civilian as- 
sistants, but in some cases the Presi- 
dent himself. . . . The point to note 
is that military men of high rank, 
disgruntled at their slice of the pie, 
are now attacking the core of the 
American system . . 
operation.” 

Up jumped Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey (D.-Minn.) to praise the 
“courageous statement” and add, 
“We have seen too much of the 
role of the military in world af.- 
fairs.” A member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, E. L. 


(Bob) Bartlett (D.-Alaska), com- 


. in a disloyal 


By Tristram Coffin 


Military Colossus 
Fights President 


mented that this “sorely needed say- 
ing, and I am glad he said it.” A 
Republican, Kenneth Keating of New 
York, said, “I agree entirely.” 
Significantly, the glamor boy of the 
Right wing, Barry Goldwater (R.- 
Ariz.), who was on the floor, said 
nothing. He is a brigadier general 
in the Air Force Reserve. 

This sober criticism of what is 
now the greatest source of power 
in Washington was virtually ignored 
by the press, which has been marked- 
ly partial to the generals. Yet the 
struggle is so bitter that one Pentagon 
civilian remarked wistfully that he 
hoped the President would return 
from Europe with tips from Presi- 
dent de Gaulle and Premier Khrush- 
chev on handling the military. 

President Kennedy was somberly 
warned by none other than Dwight D. 
Eisenhower of the “military-indus- 
trial complex.” And former Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
was so troubled by it that he told 
a House subcommittee: “I have said 
to a number of my friends that one 
of the serious things about this de- 
fense business is that so many Amer- 
icans are getting a vested interest in 
it; properties, business, jobs, em- 
ployment, votes, opportunities for 
promotion and advancement, bigger 
salaries for scientists, and all that. 
It is a troublesome business.” 

This colossus is a strange monster. 
It has no head other than the theo- 
retical direction of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. It is composed of many 
wriggling tentacles: regular military 
officers; military contractors, which 
now include many universities with 
whopping research grants; profes- 


sional groups, such as the Air Force 
Association; veterans organizations; 
captive Congressmen; captive pro- 
fessors and scientists; favorites in 
the press corps; and, in a limited 
way, Reserve officers, 

There is, in effect, an interlocking 
directorate between the defense con- 
tractors and the military establish- 
ment. Retired officers can take off 
their uniforms and get good jobs with 
contractors. General Dynamics, the 
top-ranking defense contractor, had 
186 retired officers on its payroll, 
including 1 general, 1 lieutenant gen- 
eral, 5 brigadier generals, 1 vice ad- 
miral and 19 rear admirals. It is diffi- 
cult to decide just who controls 
whom. A year ago, the late Repre- 
sentative B. Carroll Reece (R.-Tenn.) 
said, “The Army has become the 
captive of industrial forces of great 
power, particularly Bell Laboratories 
and Douglas Aircraft.” 

In cold political terms, the mili- 
tary has more swag to dispense than 
any U.S. institution: more than $23.5 
billion in contracts not hampered by 
competitive bidding or the analytical 
control of the Government Account- 
ing Office; camps and bases (the De- 
fense Department controls 31,303,577 
acres); reserve commissions; re- 
search grants; junkets to overseas 
bases and free transportation; ex- 
clusive stories on glamorous sub- 
jects; and, indirectly, advertising. 
And it is not only protected by 
secrecy but surrounded by an aura 
of patriotism. 

Much of the energy and power 
of the military is spent on preserving 
the status quo. For example, a switch 
from manned bombers to long-range 
guided missiles strikes dismay in 
many areas. The aircraft manufac- 
turers, the unions in their plants, the 
Congressmen in their districts and 
the banks that finance them are im- 
mediately concerned. The big-bomber 
boys who dominate the Air Force are 
in the same boat as the battleship 
admirals they fought so violently 
little more than a decade ago. And 
the Pentagon politicians are upset 
because their lever on foreign policy, 
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the foreign military bases, is knocked 
out of their hands. 


over an attempt by the Ken- 
nedy Administration to modernize 
our defenses. The Air Force and 
Navy, principally, are trying to hold 
back the hands of the clock. The 
Administration proposes to scrap the 
policy of “massive retaliation” as 
both out-moded and dangerous. This 
policy depends on huge bomber fleets 
loaded with nuclear weapons that can 
be dropped on an enemy at the first 
hostile act, and great fleets of ships 
surrounding aircraft carriers with 
planes that also carry atomic weap- 


A CTUALLY, the present revolt is 


ons, The new concept seeks to cut 
down the danger of an accidental 
nuclear holocaust by placing less re- 
liance on huge nuclear strikes. It 
would also bring the United States 
into the missile age by having Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missiles and sub- 
marine-based Polaris missiles pro- 
vide retaliatory power. In addition, 
in this modern world where nations 
are destroyed by guerrilla operations 
and internal subversion, the U.S. 
would build up highly trained brush- 
fire brigades. 

All those who would be adversely 
affected by this revolution in arms 
are crying out. They are being joined 
by the forces in and out of the Penta- 
gon who demand that the U.S. renew 
its testing of new nuclear weapons. 
The Air Force, primarily, is involved 
in this pressure, together with urani- 
um mining interests, 

The chief targets of this combine 
are the intellectuals who advise the 
President on military strategy: Dr. 
Jerome B. Wiesner, his pipe-smoking 
science adviser; W. W. Rostow, his 
deputy security coordinator; and 
Paul H. Nitze, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security 
Affairs, In the academic community, 
all three are considered conservatives 
in the raging debate between arms 
control and disarmament. They all 
favor limited arms control. 

The attack blew out into the open 
in an amazing “story” in Newsweek, 
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which loaded its guns in favor of 
the military. The magazine quoted 
anonymous military leaders as con- 
temptuously referring to “wooly- 
headed scientists, State Department 
idealists, and White House _intel- 
lectuals . . . going off half-cocked,” 
who “want to disarm the U.S. of 
its massive nuclear power and stress 
limited war preparation.” The As- 
sociated Press, whose reporters are 
taught never to quote anonymous 
sources, also quoted an anonymous 
“Navy officer” as chewing up the 
Administration for blaming the 
Cuban fiasco on the military. 

Still another attack by the military 
on the scientists, which is particular- 
ly shocking because it strikes directly 
at the heart of independent research, 
has just recently come to light. The 
Pentagon subsidizes scientists and re- 
search facilities at many universities, 
and nervous college administrators 
are cautioning professors against 
criticizing the military or its policy 
for fear of driving the income away. 
Last week, too, the Army dropped 
its chief research organization, the 





— 


MRS. SMITH: WOULD NOT BACK DOWN 


Operations Research Office (ORO) 
of Johns Hopkins University, be- 
cause of what its director termed 
“ethical differences.” The director, 
Dr. Ellis A. Johnson, accused the 
current Army leadership, which he 
termed “conservative” in contrast to 


Maxwell D. Taylor and James M. 
Gavin, of trying to maintain “strict 
control in detail” over the ORO. The 
Army is setting up a captive research 
organization whose directors will in- 
clude two retired generals, Omar N. 
Bradley and James McCormack, and 
a vice president of one of the com- 
panies Representative Reece had 
charged with capturing control of 
the Army. 

No one in the Administration has 
any illusions about this rebellion. It 
will be fought by forces both power- 
ful and, at times, arrogant. This ar- 
rogance was revealed in a brutal at- 
tack upon Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith (R.-Me.) by elements asso- 
ciated with the Air Force. Mrs. Smith 
is one lawmaker whose integrity and 
intelligence have never been ques- 
tioned. She is a member of two 
powerful committees riding herd on 
the military, the Armed Services 
Committee and the Defense Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. It is unthinkable for any unit 
of the Government, except the Penta- 
gon, to attack a member of the com- 
mittee which governs it or passes on 
its funds. 

Mrs. Smith’s crime was to upset an 
Air Force public relations stunt. She 
objected to making movie actor 
James Stewart a Reserve General, 
since, she pointed out, he had not 
fulfilled the requirements. A mem- 
ber of Congress warned her privately, 
“If you don’t back down, the Air 
Force will blacken your name from 
coast to coast.” Notably independent, 
she did not back down. 

A syndicated columnist, a popular 
radio commentator and even a news- 
paper comic strip were used in the 
attack upon Mrs. Smith. The press 
generally treated the episode as an 
amusing little quarrel between a 
whimsical woman and the brave boys 
of the bold blue yonder. In addition, 
a whispering campaign began in both 
Washington and Maine against the 
Senator. Fellow Committee members 
were so shocked by the attack that 
they voted 11-2 to back her judg- 
ment. 





SATELLITE 


Almost five years have passed since the October 1956 
revolution in HUNGARY and the uprising in POLAND. 
Here we present two articles describing the present 
mood of the people in these Soviet satellites. Daniel 


Schorr, writing from Budapest, finds the Hungarian 


SURVEY 


people “unconvinced” by Moscow’s claims of superi- 


ority; K. A. Jelenski sees in Poland today a “new, 
pragmatic patriotism,” based on ‘raison d’état.’ 


BUDAPEST REVISITED 


BUDAPEST 
uRI GaGaRIN and Fidel Castro 
. oom currently at the top of Hun- 
gary’s Communist hit parade, their 
exploits being pushed for all—or a 
little more than—they are worth. In 
Budapest’s May Day parade, which 
led off with a spaceship model, there 
were more pictures of Major Gagarin 
than of Hungarian Party chief Janos 
Kadar or Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev. Castro’s nose-thumbing 
at the United States and his official 
embrace of Communism have been 
highly publicized here, though not 
his proclaimed scorn for elections, 
which still receive lip-service. 

Graham Greene’s Our Man in 
Havana is being published in Hun- 
garian and serialized in advance in 
a leading newspaper. Greene’s fiction- 
alized account of a British intelligence 
failure in Cuba is presented here not 
as a spoof, but as prophetic evidence 
that “the secret service system em- 
ployed by the Western countries al- 
ways ends in failure.” 

The apartment house for American 
diplomats on the Danube’s Szetechen- 
yi Embankment still displays the 
“Cuba Si, Yankees No” sign which 
was smeared in white paint during 
the abortive invasion of Cuba. On 
cue from press and radio, about a 
hundred letters and telegrams pro- 





DANIEL Scuorr is head of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System’s news bu- 
reau for Germany and Eastern Europe. 


By Daniel Schorr 


testing the invasion, signed mainly 
by factory workers, were sent to the 
In Budapest, 
however, almost alone among Com- 
munist capitals, there was no “spon- 
taneous demonstration” outside the 
Legation; street demonstrations are 
somewhat frowned upon here since 
1956. 

Clearly, Space Hero Gagarin and 
Earth Hero Castro have a definite 
role to play in Hungary’s Communist 
propaganda. The regime is anxious 
to prove to a skeptical people that 
Communism is the wave of the fu- 
ture. But a random sampling of Hun- 
garians indicates that many remain 


American Legation. 


unconvinced; curiously, most Hun- 
garians seem less impressed with 
Communist exploits than do Ameri- 
cans. 

There are many who simply do 
not believe that Gagarin did it. 
Typical was a doctor who said, “They 
have always lied, so why should we 
believe them now?” (In Hungary, as 
throughout the Communist world, 
the symbol of power is an unspecified 
“They.”) Budapest taxi drivers, un- 
like Moscow cabbies, do not seize 
upon an American passenger to ask 
what he thinks of Gagarin’s feat. Nor 
is it a great subject of discussion in 
cafes. 

Hungarians do believe that an in- 
vasion of Cuba was launched, and 
failed because it was not mounted 
with sufficient strength. It dismayed 
those who were reminded of their 








own 1956 experience with Western 
indecisiveness and half-measures, One 
Hungarian said, “It was crazy to 
send 800 men against 60,000 AVO.” 
(AVO is the abbreviation of Hun- 
gary’s internal security forces, and 
the word is used unjestingly in re- 
ferring to Castro’s militia.) 

Despite American setbacks in space 
and off the Florida coast, Hun- 
garians, incredibly, still believe that 
America is stronger than Russia. 
They have become too immunized to 
propaganda to accept the constantly 
repeated claims of Soviet superiority. 
What they doubt, as they have since 
1956, is America’s will. 


HE KADAR REGIME now seems to 
ack the uprising of 1956 as 
finally liquidated. Almost five years 
after the rebellion was put down with 
Soviet tanks, the Government has 
apparently regained enough self: 
confidence to rejoin the other satel- 
lites in the march towards Commu- 
nism. For most of those years the 
authorities were mainly concerned 
with stamping out the remnants of 
rebellion and consolidating their own 
power, while luring the consumer 
with more goods and avoiding drastic 
actions that might provoke new 
trouble. 

But this dispensation could not 
last forever. Khrushchev has an- 
nounced that within three or four 
years “the basic foundation of So- 


cialism” will have been laid and “all 
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the people’s democracies will more 
or less enter Socialism.” Czecho- 
slovakia has already proclaimed her 
entry through the pearly gates, and 
Hungary still has some catching up 
to do. 

The farm collectivization that was 
tried twice and failed has now been 
carried out on more than 90 per cent 
of Hungary’s arable land. Under a 
new five-year plan, production quotas 
for industrial workers have been in- 
creased, And the screws have been 
tightened anew on the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, the last organized barrier 
to Communism, In these three areas, 
the Kadar regime must have been 
aware that it would arouse con- 
siderable popular resentment, but 
felt strong enough, after more than 
four years of repression, to take the 
risk, 

Among the farmers, there ap- 
parently was little active resistance 
to collectivization, though the real 
test will come with this summer’s 
harvest. Officials deny that any black- 
mail, threats or arrests were used to 
enforce collectivization, “On the con- 
trary,” one official told me, “the 
Party gave strict orders that ad- 
ministrative 
avoided, that no one could wear any 
uniform when calling on a farmer 


measures were to be 


to sign up. And, in one case where 
undue pressure was used, three Party 
members were expelled.” When I 
observed that the result was astonish- 
ing if it was voluntary, the official 
replied: “We were somewhat as- 
tonished ourselves.” 

The Government admits that there 
was more resistance by factory work- 
ers to the recent increase in produc- 
tion quotas, intended to overcome 
a lag in productivity. Officials refer 
to “discussions” and “disputes” in 


factories, but deny the current 
Tumors that some workers were 
arrested for trying to organize 


strikes, 

The Government is still putting 
considerable emphasis on maintain- 
ing a supply. of consumer goods. The 
people of Budapest appear reasonably 
well ressed and reasonably well fed. 
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One even sees foreign liquors and 
foreign perfumes in shop windows. 
But the time when a nervous regime 
devoted itself almost entirely to eco- 
nomic placation and political re- 
pression is over. The Hungarian 
government has started repaying the 
huge post-1956 Soviet loans, and 
sacrifices are demanded of the Hun- 
garian worker in terms of more work. 
Under the current five-year plan, 
two-thirds of the programmed in- 
crease in production is supposed to 
come from harder work. 

The dimensions of the new drive 
against the Catholic Church are hard 
to ascertain. In February the Govern- 
ment announced the arrest of eight 
priests and two laymen, charged with 


KADAR: REGAINS SELF-CONFIDENCE 


“leading an illegal organization en- 
gaged in anti-State activity.” There 
is no doubt that there have been more 
arrests, but estimates vary all the 
way from 50 to 1,200. The drive 
against the Church is designed to ob- 
tain more “active cooperation in the 
building of Socialism.” 

With all the reports of pressure 
against agriculture, industry and the 
Church, it is significant that the 
grapevine is no longer reporting, as 
it did as recently as last year, con- 
tinued arrests stemming from the 
1956 uprising. If the population is 
not singing any Communist huzzas, 





it is at least passively accepting what 
looks like the inevitable. 

A Government spokesman went so 
far as to claim to me that all those 
arrested as a result of the 1956 re- 
bellion (presumably those still alive) 
have now been released—a claim 
that foreign diplomats, from per- 
sonal knowledge, find hard to be- 
lieve. But at least some of the writers 
who helped to spark the revolt are 
now free. And officials say that while 
they are banned from writing on 
political subjects, many earn a living 
of sorts as translators. 

A Hungarian official, seeking to 
impress me with the liberal treatment 
accorded the dissident writers, said, 
“I met one of them in the street. 
He asked where I was going. I said, 
‘To the office. And you?’ He re- 
plied, ‘To the beach!’” The official 
did not quite convince me that he 
envied the free but unemployed 
writer. 

Soviet troops are less conspicuous- 
ly evident in Budapest than they were 
last year, but the regime’s self-con- 
fidence has not yet reached the point 
of having them withdrawn, despite 
periodic rumors that this is planned. 
What is true, though, is that Moscow 
has apparently regained enough con- 
fidence in the Hungarian Army to 
entrust it with modern rockets, Anti- 
aircraft missiles were shown in a 
Hungarian military parade in April, 
reportedly the first to be turned over 
to a satellite army. There was no 
sign of ground-to-ground, tank-de- 
stroying rockets — understandable 
when one recalls how the Hungarian 
Army fought against Soviet tanks in 


1956. 


HEN I MET Endre Sik, the 
WV wiite haired Foreign Minis- 
ter who was once Hungarian cultural 
attache in Washington, almost the 
first words from his lips were about 
his Government’s desire for “normal- 
ization of relations with the United 
States.” The word “normalization” 
springs up, almost obsessively, when- 
ever a Hungarian official talks to 


an American. 








In defining “normalization,” Hun- 
garian officials say they would like 
to see a full-fledged American minis- 
ter returned, instead of a chargé d’af- 
faires. They would like to see trade 
and cultural exchanges. Especially— 
and here the voice usually rises a 
little—they would like to see Ameri- 
cans stop raising “the so-called Hun- 
garian question” and challenging 
Hungarian credentials in the United 
Nations and at international con- 
ferences. 

“We do not expect you to treat 
us better than the other Socialist 
states,” one official told me, “but 
you could at least treat us as well.” 
And, perhaps with some logic, he 
asked why America continues to 
maintain a _ special Coventry for 
Hungary, where the “counterrevolu- 
tion” was supressed, while maintain- 
ing normal relations with the Soviet 
Union, which did the suppressing. 

There is no doubt that the U.S.’s 
continuing official snub rankles the 
Kadar regime, and the response is 
a variety of special harassments for 
the American Legation, such as travel 
restrictions and AVO “tails” on 
American cars. It is more than 
wounded pride that makes the Hun- 
garian government push incessantly 
for “normalization”: The regime 
seeks respectability in the eyes of 
the Hungarian people. 

But there is no sign here of any 
imminent change in American policy. 
Officially, the State Department in- 
sists it will only “normalize” rela- 
tions when the Kadar regime agrees 
to accept a United Nations investi- 
gating mission, though what such a 
mission would now find is not clear. 
Meanwhile, the Legation maintains 
contact with the Hungarian govern- 
ment without quite acknowledging 
its legitimacy. It works hard at the 
curious game of being cool without 
being openly hostile. Occasional so- 
cial invitations are extended to Hun- 
garian officials, who occasionally ac- 
cept them. It has been going on for 
nearly five years now, and no one 
quite knows: Where do we go from 
here? 


POLAND TODAY: 








COMMUNISM 


HE MANY American-style public- 
ton polls conducted in Poland 
since 1956 have cast a vivid light on 
the complex nature of the people’s 
attitude toward the two organized 
forces contending for their favor: the 
Communist party and the Catholic 
Church. Here, for example, is how 
the students of the University of War- 
saw replied in 1958 to questions about 
their attitude toward Communism: 








Are you a Marxist? % 
ee | RPCPL ET CDT 1.8 
NORD ow nest cactn awe 11.4 
PER 55:5 nb. a'S'oo bie owas 17.2 
inclined MOT TODS ....5 2.250550 33.7 
Co OS eee eee 34.1 


Would you like to see the 
world become Socialist? 


Sf) aed) ee re 24.6 
Inclined toward yes .............. 44.7 
A ee ee eee 18.2 
Inclined toward no .............. 8.7 
nd Oe Cee: 1.9 





Other questions clarified the seem- 
ing paradox of adherents of socialism 
in a Communist country being at the 
same time opposed to Marxism. The 
students declared themselves unani- 
mously in favor of nationalizing 
heavy industry, and those who be- 
lieved in private property were in a 
majority only where artisans and 
small farmers were concerned. On 
the other hand, the students were 
asked: “Do you consider it permis- 
sible for the State to restrict certain 
civil liberties so that it can carry out 
reforms affecting the general inter- 
est?” Most of them replied: “Only 
under exceptional circumstances and 
for very limited periods of time.” 
Obviously, Communism’s ideological 
problems scarcely touch Poland’s 





K. A. JELENSKI, a Polish Social Demo- 
crat now living in Paris, has con- 
tributed to Encounter and Preuves. 


youth, which supports the social 
changes Communism has brought but 
is extremely distrustful of its con- 
tempt for democratic methods of gov- 
ernment. 

The same group of students de- 
fined its position with regard to the 


Catholic Church as follows: 





Position % 


Devout believers, regularly 


Sp NONMIIN Ls Cara is sS ops eis ais is ooh 9 
Believers, regularly practicing ...... 18 
Believers, but not regularly 

NUNC 0 os Oe rerk wn sey! s oie 3s 30 
Believers, but non-practicing ........ II 
Non-believers, non-practicing ..... 13 


Avowed enemies of religion ........ 





So it would appear that Warsaw 
University’s student body includes 
68 per cent believing Catholics as 
contrasted with only 1.8 per cent 
Marxists. But, again, other questions 
show the students’ attitude to be 
more complex. They were asked: 
“What is the decisive authority for 
you in a situation where you have 
to resolve a moral conflict: the pre- 
cepts of religion? the precepts of a 
social philosophy? the opinion of 
priests? the opinion of political fig- 
ures? your personal conscience? the 
opinion of your parents and friends? 
public opinion?” A very great ma- 
jority replied: “My personal con- 
science.” The second most frequent 
response was “the opinion of my par- 
ents and friends,” while no one re- 
plied “the opinion of priests” or “the 
opinion of political figures.” Only a 
small minority cited religion or “a 
social philosophy.” 

Another relevant poll, dealing with 
legal abortion, was conducted by the 
weekly Polityka in 1960 among young 
Poles between the ages of 15-24. Re- 
cently approved by the Government, 
legal abortion has encountered fierce 
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By K. A. Jelenski 


SANS IDEOLOGY 


opposition on the part of the Church. 
However, while 78 per cent of the 
young people who replied to Polity- 
ka’s questions described themselves as 
Catholics, only a third of the total 
declared themselves opposed to legal 
abortion. In a sense, the attitude of 
young Poles toward the Church seems 
to be the reverse of their attitude 
toward Communism. For although 
only a handful appear to be “be- 
lieving Communists,” they seem in 
large measure to accept Communist 
Poland’s social system. However, 
even though “believing Catholics” are 
in a majority, they by no means ac- 
cept the implications of their faith 
at the level of social policy. 

Poland’s 1954-58 “revisionist” de- 
bate, therefore, was the affair of only 
an active minority. True, at the time 
the entire country saw itself reflected 
in those young Communists who gen- 
uinely wished to return to the 
sources in quest of a rigorous body 
of Marxist and socialist thought. The 
Polish revisionists were all originally 
minions of Stalinism. Their minds 
formed in the years 1945-53, they 
entered political life as members of 
the “apparatus” through the Union 
of Polish Youth (ZMP), the equiva- 
lent of the Soviet Komsomol. 

Their backgrounds were so similar 
that one can draw a composite por- 
trait of them: Of working-class origin 
for the most part, brilliant students 
and darlings of the regime, the oldest 
worked enthusiastically for the Com- 
munist party in the election campaign 
of 1945. They thought they were 
choosing the career of “professional 
revolutionary” and failed to see that 
their role had been degraded to that 
of bureaucratic apparatchiki. 

The revolt of the Polish writers pre- 
ceded Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s 1956 “secret speech” to the 
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20th Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist party by several months. 
Many of the intellectuals who had 
played an active part in setting up 
the Stalinist regime, however, staged 
their revolt in such a way that it 
would also serve them as an alibi. 
There had been “evil,” but it had 
been the result of “tragic necessity.” 
Like Khrushchev, those who had 
been the most committed of the 
Stalinist intellectuals now outdid 
themselves in idealistic phrases. 

But the young revisionists, whose 
Marxist training had been more seri- 
ous and thorough, were not satisfied 
with these Sunday-school excuses. 
They refused to reduce Stalin’s pro- 
file to Cleopatra’s nose. Their think- 
ing followed a course similar to that 
which Milovan Djilas was later to 
take, and, while they did not feel his 
skepticism about the possibility of 
creating a genuinely socialist society, 
it was they who first coined the term 
“the new class.” 

Thus, the Polish revisionists under- 
took a critique of Marxism by con- 
fronting it with historical experience. 
The building of socialism had not 
taken place under the conditions an- 
ticipated by Marx, i.e., when capital- 
ism had reached the peak of its de- 
velopment, but, on the contrary, in 
economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Hence, it was necessary to 
jettison many of the notions that had 
only recently been articles of Marxist 
faith: the law of the progressive im- 
poverishment of the working class 
under capitalism, the Marxist theory 
of crises, the theory of the socialist 
revolution, and the various views 
held on the mechanics of power in 
countries ruled by Communist par- 
ties, on imperialism, on technological 
progress, etc. 

The young writers of Po Prostu, 


the revisionist journal, denounced the 
attitude that man was simply “a fac- 
tor in the production process” who 
served “the economic interests of the 
State.” Socialism had no meaning if 
the nation’s leader ceased to take an 
interest in the fate of the individual 
in society, and that was precisely 
what Stalinism had done when it had 
lent the name of socialism to that 
“process of primitive accumulation 
which Marx, in his historical scheme, 
assigned to capitalism” (Po Prostu, 
October-November 1956). 

More than four years have passed 
since the uprising of October 1956. 
The hopes of the revisionists have 
long since died. They have watched 
their dream of a workers’ democracy 
collapse and are unable to express in 
any way their conversion to social 
democracy; having become Rosa 
Luxemburg Communists or demo- 
crats, they can no longer regard 
Khrushchev as one of their own kind. 
United by the distrust which both 
the totalitarian Government and the 
reactionary masses feel toward these 
last Mohicans of radicalism and 
liberalism, they still control the avant- 
garde literary reviews and the cafes 
of Warsaw, but they have little hold 
on the country as a whole. 

The idea of “coexistence” among 
various schools of philosophical 
thought has been severely shaken. 
The opportunity to undertake an ob- 
jective study of Polish life, seemingly 
heralded by the new strides made in 
sociology, is now limited to a few 
groups of university professors work- 
ing in isolation and without adequate 
research facilities. Polish economists 
have not been able to apply their new 
ideas to an industrial apparatus which 
is mired in bureaucratic routine and 
forced to toe a political line. 

The regime is once again cham- 
pioning “socialist realism,” even 
though it does not quite dare to call 
it by its right name and is using the 
carrot rather than the stick as its 
chief weapon. Polish writers and ar- 
tists continue to spurn this dis- 
credited brand of conformism, but 
their hearts are no longer in the 
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bold experiments which they con- 
ceived when the future seemed to be 
theirs. While the people do not yet 
have much fear of the police, the 
police no longer have any fear what- 
ever of the people. 
Polish Communism 
has no ideology, and it troubles it- 
self very little about Poland’s intel- 
lectuals. The Communist minority 
governs the country—a Communist 
party that has fewer illusions, is more 
pragmatic and has less sense of 
“guilt” (because it is less alienated 
from the people) than that of any 
other country in the Soviet bloc. 
Nowhere else in the world is there 
so wide a gulf between the official 
line followed in the press and opin- 
ions expressed in private. In the So- 


Present-day 


viet Union, even some intellectuals 
parrot Pravda editorials in private 
conversation; in Poland, the Party 
leaders do not take the Trybuna 
Ludu line unless they are on a ros- 
trum. One Polish writer described 
the present state of affairs this way: 
“Under the prewar authoritarian re- 
gime, the Government occasionally 
persecuted us and frequently bought 
us: under Stalinism, we had a choice 
between terrible persecution and well- 
paid sinecurés; Gomulka, however, 
wishes neither to persecute us nor to 
buy us.” 


HE WATCHWORD of Communist 
: eval Wladvslaw Gomulka’s Po- 
land is raison d’état. It is because of 
raison d’état that the anti-Stalinist 
revolt did not go beyond the limits 
so clearly defined by the fate of the 
Hungarian Revolution. It is because 
of raison d'état that Poland’s anti- 
Communists voted for the lists pre- 
sented by Gomulka in the January 
1957 elections. Finally, it is because 
of raison d’état that there is a tacit 
understanding between the people of 
Poland and Gomulka, who is the 
only man capable of retaining 
Khrushchev’s confidence and. at the 
same time, safeguarding the basic 
achievements of October 1956: the 
decollectivization of the countryside, 
the truce with the Church and the 
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elimination of arbitrary police rule. 

A philosophy of raison d’état based 
on an alliance with Russia or even 
on the temporary acceptance of de 
facto Russian domination, moreover, 
is not without precedent in Polish 
history, And since 1945, too, it has 
been buttressed by a weighty fact of 
geography. By drawing frontiers for 
the new Poland that extended further 
westward than the Poles themselves 
had ever dreamed possible, Stalin ex- 
ecuted a master stroke at Potsdam 
which in a sense condemned the 
Poles—so long as the Oder-Neisse 
frontier was not recognized by the 
Western Powers and Germany—to 
upholding their alliance with Russia 
without regard to any considerations 
of political and social ideology. 

On this point, there is no differ- 
ence of opinion between Gomulka 
and Cardinal Wyszynski. National 
solidarity is a decisive concern for the 
Polish prelate, and he has not hesi- 
tated to inveigh against West Ger- 
many’s Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
one of Europe’s most prominent 
Catholic layment. “From the West 
resound the threats of a man whom 
we do not like,” the Cardinal said 
on one occasion. “This man, full of 
pride, confident of his strength, is 
threatening the lands of our fore- 
fathers and, by virtue of that very 
fact, our freedom. .. .” 

And it is in the independent Cath- 
olic press, in Cardinal Wyszynski’s 
official weekly, Tygodnik Powszechny, 
that this thesis finds its most authentic 
expression (inasmuch as the Com- 
munist press is obliged to express 
itself in ideological jargon). K. 
Studentowicz, one of the most repre 
sentative members of the Catholic 
Znak group, recently wrote in 
Tygodnik, in an article entitled “Pol- 
ish Raison d’Etat”: 

“A continuation of the cold war 
not only would be exceedingly preju- 
dicial to our national interests but 
also would favor the revenge-seeking 
efforts of West Germany. I write this 
as a person whose viewpoint is inde- 
pendent and critical with regard to 
the party that rules Poland. However, 


we are living at a particular time 
when the Party line coincides with 
the nation’s raison d’état on the most 
crucial point, i.e., the need to retain 
an area which is vital to the preserva- 
tion of the nation’s biological forces,” 

Studentowicz is equally blunt in 
explaining why a “Western alliance” 
would scarcely be advantageous for 
Poland, despite the people’s sympa- 
thetic feelings toward the West: 

“If we had found ourselves in the 
Western sphere of influence after 
World War II, it would have been 
impossible for us—as we can now 
see in the light of the events and 


tendencies that developed _ subse- 
quently—to satisfy our just demands 
with regard to Germany. . . . Only 


the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
which had also suffered the terrible 
effects of Nazi crimes, could give us 
such clear-cut and powerful support 
in this respect. In the future as well, 
however, we can only count on the 
support of our eastern allies. That is 
why our political alliance with the 
Soviet Union is irrevocable, quite 
apart from all problems, which are 
of secondary importance compared 
to those which involve our national 
existence and the territory which is 
vital to us.” 

This “geopolitical” view, based on 
classical concepts of foreign policy, 
is accompanied by the hope—shared 
by many Western observers—that the 
forces inherent in an industrial so- 
ciety will gradually diminish the dif- 
ferences between the two _ blocs: 
“Socialist and capitalist industrial 
organization are heading toward a 
pragmatic type of unity. . . . There 
is reason to believe that the collective 
systems may become free societies 
and that the free societies are evol- 
ving toward a collective economy.” 

Thus Studentowicz combines two 
approaches in his expression of a 
state of mind that is extremely wide- 
spread in Poland. The classical “na- 
tional” approach, a carry-over from 
the 19th century, holds that the Rus- 
sian alliance is vital to Poland. At 
the same time, perhaps to offset the 
more depressing long-term implica- 
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tions of this position, sociological 
arguments of world-wide application 
are borrowed from W. W. Rostow, 
Raymond Aron and George Kennan 
in an effort to prove that, without 
even changing sides, Poland may be 
able to achieve greater freedom. 

The epousal of these views, of 
course, is very helpful to a regime 
which is governing a predominantly 
hostile people and which does not 
wish to reintroduce the worst features 
of totalitarian rule. This was stressed 
in Tygodnik Powszechny of Sep- 
tember 4, 1960 by Stefan Kisielew- 
ski, Poland’s most influential journal- 
ist: “I feel that those Poles who are 
not Marxists and who have a differ- 
ent outlook play an extremely im- 
portant role when they show real 
understanding of the situation that 
exists, of the need for the alliance 
with the Soviet Union and of its 
natural consequences.” 

Indeed, the support of independent 
Catholics on this vital point is so 
useful to the regime (which is itself, 
after all, a “natural consequence” of 
the Soviet alliance) that it can well 
aflord to grant Catholics and their 
publications a measure of freedom 
in return. It is unquestionably be- 
cause it gives limited support to the 
regime that the Church in Poland 
enjoys a special status, although 
truths of that sort are not easily ut- 
tered in public. 


os KISIELEWSKI characterized 
the new, pragmatic visage of 
Polish patriotism in T'ygodnik Pow- 
szechny as follows: 

“Ideals have gone underground. 
Messianic patriotism, that spiritual 
manna which nourished several gen- 
erations, has been replaced by tech- 
nological patriotism. Poland has 
given up playing Hamlet, waiting for 
miracles, succumbing to ideological 
enthusiasms. The young dream of 
hew cars, motor-scooters, color tele- 
Vision, 

“A Poland that was not successful 
economically and __ technologically 
wou!d have no appeal for them. Patri- 
otism has changed its face. It has 
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lost its pathos and its mystique, de- 
spite the efforts of the old-time chau- 
vinists. Dornestic policy, ideological 
conflicts and international problems 
interest modern Polish youth only 
insofar as they have a bearing on the 
problems of the economy, of organ- 
ization, production, profit, credit, 
efficiency, wages and living stand- 
et 

This analysis seems borne out by 
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the Polityka poll referred to at the 
outset. Here are some of the replies 
received when the Polish students 
were asked to specify their “aim in 
life”’: 





Aim in life % 
Material well being .............. 44 

Improved professional skills ...... 20.2 
WERMHOWE Sauce te sce es lense 18.5 
A high political post ............ 1.6 





And here is what they looked for 


in their work: 





Work goal % 
TMT BON IWI i605 foc cistedos ose 40.4 
That it be interesting ............ 28 
That it be socially useful .......... i 
TRI DROEINES Shoo cei es oies 6.9 





Finally, here is what these young 
Poles replied when asked what they 


put at the top of their scale of values: 





Value % 
Rnowegee os 5.05 screes sages 28.6 
PRvERMOAUEY. Gos cede actees cae 12 
AMIRI SS a as oo VG oe ee a 10.7 
RaNNOR MIs soe... Lea chwes cs 10.6 
DMT NE 8 ola 400 soon a 5 
Working for others (altruism) ..... 9.7 
POMMEMN GOWOE ice incin dc sbthces 1.8 





Clearly, the “depoliticization” of 
Polish youth has reached remarkable 
proportions. Apart from “heroism” 
and “altruism” (the percentages for 
which are, in any case, below the 
total of conventional responses norm- 
ally obtained in surveys of this kind) , 
the students’ values are curiously 
concrete and practical. They lean 
toward material well-being (the long- 
ing for a “consumer society”) and 
technology (with laid on 
“knowledge” and on “professional 
skills,” which reflect the technologi- 
cal side of industrial civilization). 

The importance attached to “love” 
and “physical beauty” should also be 
analyzed in the light of contemporary 
world trends. Rather than “roman- 


stress 


tic” 
the modern mythology, at once senti- 
mental and narcissistic, which is 
propagated by the movies, television 
and popular songs—in short, the in- 
fluence which is already being exer- 
cised by Western-type “mass culture.” 
The evolution of the popular stereo- 
type of what the average Pole is like 
can also be studied by comparing 
two enormously popular radio series 
depicting a “typical” family. One 
was presented before the War, the 
other has been on the air since the 
October 1956 uprising. The two ser- 
ials, tracing the “everyday life” of a 
family—work, the food market, din- 
ner together in the evening, family 
quarrels, the son’s studies, the daugh- 
ter’s love affairs—were conceived 
with the same objective: to reconcile 
the “average listener” to the poverty 
of his material existence, the gray- 
ness of his daily life, by elevating to 
the position of a national “star” a 
family which is just as poor as he is, 
which is bored in the same way he is, 
and in which everyone is “good,” 
“positive” and “sympathetic.” 


yearnings, it obviously reflects 
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The pre-1939 series was called 
“The Daily Life of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kowalski.” The “Mr. and Mrs.,” the 
name chosen (a common middle-class 
Polish surname, yet one that could 
suggest descent from the minor no- 
bility) and the father’s occupation 
(government official) all stamped the 
Kowalskis as part of the traditional 
Polish intelligentsia. Their daily pre- 
occupations and their conversation re- 
flected this: Up on the latest best- 
sellers, concerned with their social 
standing, they took part, at the very 
bottom of the ladder, in the collective 
existence of the intelligentsia. 

The current series is called “The 
Matysiak Family.” The name is un- 
mistakably of peasant origin. The 
father is foreman at a factory; the 
children are students. Curiously. no 
one in the family is a Party: member. 
The father’s conversation shows traces 
of a Social Democratic past. Yet, 
since his October 1956 birth on the 
airwaves he has voiced approval of 
Gomulka, the Party and the Govern- 
ment for reasons which are a mixture 
of common sense and patriotism. 

The fact that the mass of the Polish 
intelligentsia has conceived a passion 
for the Matysiaks and, obviously, 
recognizes itself in them shows that 
its internal solidarity has declined 
and that it is taking on character- 
istics which make it more like the 
pre-war petty bourgeoisie. The Pol- 
ish intelligentsia has, in a sense, di- 
vided into two segments—those who 
retain the distinguishing features of 
“intellectuals” in the Western sense 
of the term and the great bulk of so- 
called “mental workers.” who form 
a kind of middle class. 

Before we attempt to analyze their 
respective characteristics, it should be 
pointed out that the Party’s desire 
to create a “people’s intelligentsia.” 
anchored in the working class and 
the peasantry, has come to nought. 
This is hardly surprising, given the 
structure of the regime. The creation 
of a “people’s intelligentsia,” con- 
ceived as the first step toward a class- 
less society, is a theoretical possibility 
within the framework of a genuine 
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workers’ democracy. It is out of the 
question under a system where an 
established political apparatus wields 
usurped authority “on behalf of” the 
working class. 

Significantly, when the elite of the 
young Leftist intelligentsia, during 
the great political debates of 1956-57, 
demanded changes which might have 
brought it closer to the working class, 
its concept of a democracy ruled by 
workers’ councils and its egalitarian 
slogans were stifled by the apparatus. 
The disillusionment which Poland’s 
young intellectuals experienced at 
that time seems to have made them 
skeptical about the possibility of 
carrying out a genuine evolutionary 
program. In fact, it appears to have 
made them embrace a Social Demo- 
cratic viewpoint which is bereft of 
illusions and anti-ideological. 

During the “thaw” period and the 
events of October 1956, it was in- 
deed the “elite” section of the Polish 
intelligentsia that was in the fore- 
front: the writers, newspapermen, 
economists, and philosophy and soci- 
ology students. The “split” in the in- 
telligentsia was already an accom- 
plished fact. The bulk of the “men- 
tal workers” no longer felt, as they 
did during the 19th century, that 
they were called upon to play a part 
at a decisive moment in history. 

The elite of the Polish intelligent- 
sia, on the other hand, had never 
been crushed, as in the Soviet Union, 
and had never lost all contact with 
Western thought. The Polish intel- 
lectuals were able to play an impor- 
tant role in the “anti-totalitarian 
revolution” partly because of certain 
qualities peculiar to Polish Stalinism. 
Not a single Polish scholar or writer 
was imprisoned during the Stalin era 
because of his opinions. What is 
more, some Party cultural leaders, 
such as Professors Adam Schaff and 
Stefan Zolkiewski, allowed  Pol- 
ish philosophers and sociologists to 
continue their research quietly. 

It is therefore not at all astonish- 
ing that the Polish intellectual elite 
was able to reaffirm its independence 
of judgment, the moment the Stalin- 


ist myth collapsed, by means of an 
alliance between the best representa. 
tives of pre-war Poland and the 
young intellectuals who were seeking 
to rethink socialism. This elite in. 
telligentsia seems to oscillate between 
two positions, embracing now one 
and now the other in accordance with 
the historical circumstances of the 
moment. 

In October 1956, it resolved to re- 
think Marxism and attempt to achieve 
the socialism which had been made 
a travesty during the Stalin era. 
Uppermost then was the “reformist,” 
universalist tendency in the Polish 
intellectual, which causes him to as- 
sume responsibility for society. But 
Polish “immobilism,” whose roots lie 
both in the country’s geographical 
position and in the structure of the 
Party apparatus, quickly cast a chill 
over those ambitions. 

Another position now began to take 
shape. Under post-Stalinist Com- 
munism, the intellectual is tempted to 
retreat into the role played by in- 
tellectuals in the days of enlightened 
absolutism: If those in power are 
willing to grant him freedom of 
thought and research, he will provide 
them with useful analysis and in- 
formation without divulging any of 
it to the masses. 

It is in these two roles that the 
Polish intellectual plays out his des- 
tiny: He is a reformer when the his- 
torical juncture is propitious, or he 
is an undeluded, knowing servant of 
a dictatorship which he accepts with- 
out attributing to it any charismatic 
quality. 

As for the great mass of “mental 
workers” with baccalaureate degrees, 
whom Polish sociologists always in- 
clude in the “intelligentsia,” it seems 
to be developing more along nation- 
alist (though not, as before the War, 
chauvinistic) than along ideological 
lines. That is, of course, in keeping 
with the principal changes wrought 
in the regime by “Gomulkaism,” 
which is characterized by a tacit un- 
derstanding with the country’s tra- 
ditional institutions: the peasantry, 
the Church and the petty bourgeoisie. 
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The Billboard Battle 


By Gerald Krefetz 


HE OUTDOOR advertising people 
have promised a “memorable 
year” in billboards. High on the 
list of novel gimmicks are giant eye- 
winkers, new quartz lamps, metals 
that glow, chameleon signs that 
change colors, polarized lights that 
move about and a 90-million candle- 
power “Skyjector” to throw ad mes- 
sages on clouds, mountains and 
buildings. Not to be outdone, Lock- 
heed Aircraft hopes to use the sodi- 
um-vapor trails of descending space 
vehicles for commercial messages. 
The industry is no doubt pleased 
with such technological progress, but 
its real joy stems from the expira- 
tion on June 30 of Federal billboard 
control legislation. The present law, 
passed in 1958, provides bonuses to 
states which adhere to the optional 
Federal standards for regulating bill- 
boards on the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways 
(NSIDH) —a 41,000-mile nation-wide 
network of roads authorized by Con- 
gress in 1956. President Kennedy is 
GeraLD KREFETZ, who wrote about 
the New York Port Authority in the 


February 6 NL, is a freelance writer. 
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seeking a four-year extension of the 
law, and an increase in participating 
states’ bonuses from one-half of 1 
per cent to 1 per cent. The Federal 
government already pays for 90 per 
cent of the $40 billion system (95 
per cent in land grant states), but 
even an additional one-half of 1 
per cent is a sizable figure consider- 
ing the large sums involved. 

Federal specifications under the 
1958 law are hardly severe. They 
call for the elimination of commercial 
signs for 660 feet of the right-of-way, 
except for adjacent businesses which 
are permitted to advertise themselves 
within 50 feet of their plant. Perti- 
nent information about road serv- 
ices, hotels and historic spots is listed 
on directories immediately off the 
parkway, which are available to busi- 
nesses within a 12-mile radius for a 
modest fee. 

These restrictions are not appli- 
cable in municipalities, zoned com- 
mercial and industrial areas or to 
those parts of the interstate system 
built before July 1, 1956. Conse- 
quently, not more than 65 per cent 
of the whole NSIDH network would 
be subject to controls if the Federal 


requirements were adopted by all 
the states. But the outdoor adver- 
tisers oppose any form of regulation. 
For even though the potentially regu- 
lated portion of the network is less 
than 1 per cent of the total national 
mileage, the billboard interests esti- 
mate that 14-20 per cent of the coun- 
try’s traffic will travel these roads. 

In its fight against Federal con- 
trol the advertising industry success- 
fully borrowed a standard ploy from 
the segregationists. Crying “states’ 
rights,” it persuaded Congress to 
make billboard control local and 
optional. On the state level it has 
also argued against Federal inter- 
ference with great effectiveness. Nine 
states have enacted the Federal 
standards for billboard control, but 
only Maryland has signed the neces- 
sary agreements with the Bureau of 
Public Roads for bonus money. 

Advertisers suggest, too, that bill- 
boards are in many ways esthetically 
superior to natural scenery. Accord- 
ing to Robert Moses, New York City 
Construction Coordinator, the bill- 
board people “claim that their op- 
ponents are only a small group of 
esthetes, ‘garden club gals’ and mis- 
guided conservationists who object to 
handsome, educational roadside fres- 
coes.” The industry further insists 
that billboards are therapeutic: They 
can shock drivers cut of a_near- 
somnambulistic state. This view is 
contrary to the findings of a study 
made by the Minnesota Department 
of Highways, but the National Safety 
Council has nevertheless endorsed it. 

As a final ploy, usually saved for 
litigation, the advertising industry 
stresses the sanctity of free enter- 
prise. Only due process, it contends, 
not legislative fiat, can appropriate 
a landlord’s rights, wherever his land 
may be. 

But highway zoning 
have long been upheld in the courts, 
and most zoning planners believe that 
regulating billboards in no way in- 
terferes with property rights. One 
pioneer in this field, Hugh R. 
Pomeroy, now director of planning 
in New York’s Westchester County, 


programs 








believes that signboards “have no 
relation to the use of adjacent land 
other than as a vantage point; they 
could accomplish their purpose as 
well if they were suspended from 
balloons.” Other planners question 
the legitimacy of outside advertising 
in general; in their view, billboards 
simply obstruct the view and sub- 
stitute “signery for scenery.” 


HE BATTLE between the industry 
5 its various opponents on the 
state level is instructive. At first, the 
sides were matched quite unequally: 
The outdoor advertisers had money, 
organization and political finesse; 
their opponents, citizen groups of 
conservationists, planners, architects, 
garden clubs, state granges and the 
Automobile Association of America 
(AAA), were comparatively penuri- 
ous, loosely affiliated, politically in- 
nocent, and admirably zealous. 

Zeal, the civic organizations quick- 
ly discovered, rarely carries the day 
in state legislatures. Although they 
are learning to fight the billboard 
lobby through mail campaigns, pub- 
licity drives and subtle political pres- 
sures, the advertising agencies are 
still in command. 

Actually, civic organizations at- 
tempting to control outdoor adver- 
tising are usually over-ambitious. 
Not content with limiting their efforts 
to winning approval for the NSIDH 
regulations, they try to abolish bill- 
boards from all major state roads. 
But such comprehensive proposals 
have elicited a negative public re- 
action in several states. 

Oregon is an example of the all- 
or-nothing approach. For over 20 
years, various civic organizations 
urged the State Legislature to pass 
a billboard control act and failed. 
In 1960, state-wide support was 
aroused and a referendum was sug- 
gested. 

An Initiative Petition calling for 
a referendum received more than 
enough signatures to put it on the 
November ballot. The Petition called 
for compliance with Federal stand- 
ards for the interstate highway net- 
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work, plus similar standards for 
major State thruways. 

Backers of the Initiative Petition, 
encouraged by early opinion polls, 
felt confident that the referendum 
would succeed. The two leading 
papers in the State, the Portland 
Oregonian and the Oregon Journal, 
endorsed the measure, as did a num- 
ber of prominent organizations, in- 
cluding the AAA, the Oregon Chapter 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the Oregon Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The State also stood 
to gain between $500,000-$800,000 
from the Federal bonus. 

But a few months before the elec- 
tion, the billboard industry inun- 
dated with fliers, leaflets, 
throwaways and other handouts from 


voters 


an organization ironically named the 
Council on Regulation. 
This group, financed and directed by 
outdoor advertising companies and 
advertising agencies, together with 
the Council of Outdoor Advertising, 
enlisted the aid of the local Team- 
sters, the State Hotel Association, 
restaurant and beverage groups and 
the Sign and Pictorial Artists Local 
428 of the AFL-CIO (the principal 
union involved). 

The two major issues raised by 
the billboard lobby were the legisla- 
tion’s potential effect on tourism 
(Oregon’s third largest industry) 
and on employment among affected 
workers. Without signboards, the ad- 
vertisers argued, tourists might go 
hungry or thirsty, become sleepy, or, 
worst of all, drive straight through 
Oregon to California or Washington. 
These immediately 
countered by the Highway Protection 
Committee, which pointed out that 
the union involved, whose member- 
ship was 125, would incur only a 
10 per cent loss in employment— 
12.5 men—in a five-year period. The 
Committee also rejected the threat to 
tourism by pointing out that informa- 
tion signs would be posted to guide 
tourists to eating and drinking places 
near the highways. 

After the billboard interests’ leaf- 
let-signboard-radio-TV blitzkrieg, the 


Highway 


charges were 





public voted almost 2-1 agains: con. 
trol. Yet absentee ballots cast two or 
three weeks before the election and 
before the industry’s intensive propa- 
gandizing told a different story. The 
vote then was almost 2-1 for regula. 
tion, 

According to sworn statements 
filed with the Oregon Secretary of 
State, the campaign cost the adver. 
tising people $107,967. The High- 
way Protection Committee spent 
about $10,000. “It is a victory in 
which the advertising industry can 
take no pride,” stated the Oregonian, 
“The billboard people have fought 
this bill shoddily, using falsehoods, 
scare material and facile deceit of 
their own, knowingly misrepresent- 
ing the facts of their own business as 
well as the opinions of others,” 
editorialized the Salem, Oregon Capi- 
tal Journal. However, in the heat of 
the fight the billboard interests did 
promise to support new legislation 
enforcing the Federal standards on 
interstate highways, although not on 
the remainder of the State roads. 
Such a bill has just passed the Oregon 
State Legislature and is awaiting the 
Governor’s signature. 

Leaders of the Administration in 
Washington have indicated disap- 
proval of current advertising mores. 
Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges 
has turned down an industry request 
to increase the size of signs of busi- 
nesses adjacent to interstate high- 
ways. And more storm clouds are 
sure to gather if the President suc- 
ceeds in extending and improving the 
Federal billboard legislation. 

Yet advertising people are aware 
that their own image needs a bit of 
refurbishing these days, and they 
have already taken the first in- 
gratiating step. In case of nuclear 
war, the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization has been promised full 
cooperation and publicity: Thou- 
sands of huge billboards will be 
available to carry public instructions 
after air-raid warnings have sounded. 
Considering the circumstances. this 
may be the beginning of a new 
technique: the invisible sell. 
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By Thornton Read 


A New Proposal for 





Nuclear Arms Control 


N THE ABSENCE of arms control, new nations can be 
ae to acquire nuclear weapons at a rate limited 
mainly by their technological abilities. Among those who 
have seriously considered this prospect, there is wide, 
but not unanimous, agreement that the proliferation of 
nuclear capabilities is undesirable. Most reactions range 
from panic to reluctant acceptance of what seems inevita- 
ble. No one can predict just how stable a nuclear-armed 
world would be, and this very uncertainty is a source 
of hope to those who despair of preventing the rapid 
spread of nuclear weapons. But if there is any chance 
of preventing it, then the possibility that it might be 
tolerable is less pertinent than the possibility that it 
might be an unmitigated disaster. 

The urgency of the problem is matched by the political 
and technical difficulties of solving it. At present, world 
government is not politically feasible and the detection 
of hidden stocks of weapons is not technically feasible. 
As long as the world contains both nuclear weapons and 
sovereign states, the only hope of restraining the spread 
of nuclear weapons is the voluntary division of nations 
into a nuclear and a non-nuclear club through a nego- 
tiated political settlement; and the prospects for this 
depend on finding a basis for the division which would 
be acceptable to both the nuclear and the non-nuclear 
nations. What obligations would the former have to 
accept and what compensations and guarantees should 
the latter be given? What coercions and sanctions would 
make the agreement self-enforcing? Perhaps there is no 
more urgently needed negotiation today than that be- 
tween the nuclear and the non-nuclear nations to search 
for the terms of a viable political agreement which 
would safeguard the security of the non-nuclear club 
and make the possession of nuclear weapons seem more 
a distasteful obligation than a sign of national prestige. 








THorNToN READ, who here makes his first contribution 
to Tue New Leaner, is at the Center of International 
Studies at Princeton University. This article is adapted 
from a memorandum entitled “A Proposal to Neutralize 
Nuclear Weapons,” originally published by the Center. 
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Whether any terms for such an agreement would prove 
negotiable can be determined only by putting forward 
proposals that are both imaginative and realistic. The 
recent literature on military strategy and arms control 
offers a rich variety of ideas. The proposal I wish to 
discuss here combines several of these to form a syn- 
thesis which is examined in the light of the stringent 
requirements that have made the problem of nuclear 
arms control seem hopeless. To be useful as a basis for 
an international agreement, a proposal must be com- 
patible with the divergent interests of the great powers; 
it must be phrased in unambiguous terms; and, above 
all, it must be able to mobilize world-wide feelings and 
focus them on a realistic objective. 

One strong emotion which should be considered is 
the moral revulsion against nuclear weapons, the feeling 
that they are not superior weapons of defense but effi- 
cient instruments of mass destruction. Many sincere 
people are so overcome by the revulsion against nuclear 
weapons that they are attracted to irresponsible dis- 
armament proposals which would leave the West defense- 
less. Nevertheless, it would be unwise to dismiss the aver- 
sion to nuclear weapons as mere sentimental nonsense. 
World-wide revulsion against nuclear weapons is a 
political fact of life. We cannot ignore it; we can only 
decide whether to work with it or against it, whether to 
break it down as an inconvenience or build it up as the 
basis for an agreement. What is needed is not a choice 
between rational analysis and moral revulsion but a 
rational analysis of how moral revulsion can be mobilized 
and focused to support a viable arms control policy. We 
cannot ask nations voluntarily to renounce weapons 
which are acclaimed as an economical substitute for 
soldiers and a symbol of national prestige and tech- 
nological progress. The success of an agreement between 
the nuclear and the non-nuclear clubs will depend on our 
ability to strengthen the feeling of moral revulsion against 
nuclear weapons—by codifying it in international law, 
by putting the moral authority of the United Nations 
behind it and by acting as though we took it seriously 
by building up our conventional forces to the level 
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where we can wean ourselves from a nuclear strategy. 

The tendency to make a sharp distinction between 
nuclear and conventional explosives has been criticized 
on the grounds that the smallest atomic bombs have less 
explosive yield than the largest chemical bombs used 
in World War II, and in any case have negligible fallout 
beyond the area within which blast would be lethal. 
But is it essential that a politically useful distinction 
between weapons coincide with a discontinuity in the 
single physical dimension of yield? Distinctions may 
be important for traditional, symbolic or psychological 
reasons even when they correspond to no inherent phy- 
sical differences. (As Thomas Schelling has pointed out, 
there is little inherent difference between the terrain a 
few miles north of the Soviet-Iranian border and the 
terrain a few miles south.) To be useful as a basis for 
agreement a distinction must have two properties: (1) it 
must be unambiguous, and (2) it must be a focus for 
strong feelings. The distinction between nuclear and 
chemical explosives (like that between Soviet and Iranian 
territory) satisfies both requirements. It will be politi- 
cally useful to the degree that the revulsion against 
nuclear weapons is maintained and strengthened. The 
question is not whether a sophisticated analysis would 
support such revulsion on the basis of weapon effects 
but whether an even more sophisticated analysis would 
support it as a practical political necessity. 


I; THE REVULSION against nuclear weapons is poten- 
tially useful, in the past it has been largely ineffective, 
and even harmful, because there has been no policy to 
focus these feelings on a realistic objective. Since moral 
fervor cannot solve the complex problem of eliminating 
nuclear weapons, it tends to burn itself out in futile 
protest against the fact that the problem exists. With 
no reliable means of detecting hidden stocks of weapons, 
an international agreement should shift attention away 
from the effort to eliminate all possession of nuclear 
weapons and concentrate on the question of their use. 
The objective should not be to remove nuclear weapons 
physically but to neutralize them politically as a factor 
in international relations. 

There are three possible laws governing the use of 
nuclear weapons: They could be used (1) under no con- 
ditions; (2) in reprisal for prior use; or (3) in response 
to a conventional attack. Outlawing all use of nuclear 
weapons would not prevent their use; rather, it would 
encourage their use by a nation willing to violate the 
law if it could do so with impunity. The threat of reprisal 
is essential to make an agreement self-enforcing. The 
nuclear nations must police one another. The best solu- 
tion would be a two-member nuclear club consisting of 
the United States and Russia—one member from each 
of the two antagonistic power blocs. Fortunately, the neu- 
tral nations are not anxious at present to join the nuclear 
club, and this in itself is surely a cogent reason for con- 














cluding an agreement before they have a chance to 
change their minds. 

It has been proposed that the use of nuclear weapons 
should be allowed even against conventional forces but 
only to resist aggression. However, as Julius Stone has 
argued, aggression is an ambiguous concept which, in 
specific cases, means different things to different people, 
An agreement between the nuclear and the non-nuclear 
nations must be phrased in terms which are unambigu. 
ous, which mean the same thing in any language or 
ideology. Nuclear weapons cannot be removed from in- 
ternational conflict through an agreement expressed in 
terms such as “aggression,” “injustice” or “freedom,” 
whose very meaning is at issue in the conflict. The terms 
which are most deeply meaningful to us are the least 
useful in negotiating with our adversaries. We and the 
Soviets have conflicting interests in the outcome of our 
bitter competition but we also have a common. interest 
in keeping the conflict within bounds. Our common 
interest in preventing nuclear war and the spread of 
nuclear weapons provides a political basis for agreement. 
The distinction between nuclear and conventional weap- 
ons provides the unambiguous language in which to 
phrase the agreement. The world-wide revulsion against 
nuclear weapons, strengthened and focused by an agree- 
ment, will reinforce the pressures to comply with it. 

Here it may be objected that our purpose should 
be not to prevent nuclear war but to prevent all war, 
that the best hope for peace is to identify the moral 
revulsion against nuclear weapons with the opposition 
to war itself. But such a position says, in effect, that no 
effort should be made to banish the nightmare of nuclear 
war until a peaceful international community has been 
established. And the question is not one of ultimate goals 
but of practical first steps. Nuclear weapons are new and 
are now confined to only a few nations. It is both more 
urgent and more feasible to remove them from the arena 
of international conflict than to remove conventional 
forces, which have for centuries been maintained by all 
nations and are inextricably implicated in virtually every 
problem of international relations. 

Conventional forces are essential to the political proc- 
ess, i.e., to the control of territory, the overthrow and 
establishment of government, the maintenance of order— 
in short, to the whole business of determining who rules 
whom. Nuclear weapons, on the other hand, are singu- 
larly unfit for any of these purposes. They are suitable 
for maintaining a posture of stable deterrence based on 
an assured capacity to survive a surprise attack. How 
stable strategic nuclear deterrence will be depends both 
on military technology and on the political question of 
what actions are to be deterred by the threat of nuclear 
retaliation. Technologically, it appears that in the missile 
age mutual deterrence can be made highly stable. It will 
be politically stable if nuclear deterrence can be insulated 
from thé unstable realm of political-territorial conflict. 
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The nuclear and the non-nuclear parts of the spectrum 
of conflict are connected through the threat to use nu- 
clear weapons in response to a non-nuclear provocation. 
Prohibiting the first use of nuclear weapons breaks this 
connection and splits the spectrum of conflict into a 
self-contained realm of nuclear deterrence on the one 
hand and a self-contained realm of political-conven- 
tional conflict on the other. This split is necessary both 
to stabilize nuclear deterrence and to provide a rationale 
for dividing nations into nuclear and non-nuclear clubs. 
We cannot introduce nuclear weapons into political- 
territorial issues and at the same time deny them to 
nations having vital interests in those very issues. Yet 





if the only function of nuclear weapons is to stabilize 
nuclear deterrence, then membership in the nuclear 
club should be confined to the two nations who maintain 
a bipolar stalemate. Any additional members will only 
decrease stability and thus undermine their own inter- 
ests. To say that nuclear weapons should be outlawed 
misses the point. They should be placed not outside of 
international law but outside of international politics 
and under a law restricting their use for reprisal. 


ENOUNCING THE FIRST use of nuclear weapons intro- 
duces no new principle into military policy. We 
already recognize a distinction between legitimate weap- 
ons with which nations may defend their interests and 
illegitimate weapons which may be possessed only to pose 
the threat of reprisal for their prior use by the enemy. 
We must put nuclear weapons in the same illegitimate 
category that we have put poison gas and bacteriological 
Weapons, 
The pressure for a nation to join the nuclear club 
Comes to a great extent from the desire for prestige. 
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Revive the declining—but far from dead—revulsion 
against nuclear weapons, embody it in a well-advertised 
international agreement, mobilize world opinion behind 
it, and the prestige value of nuclear weapons will decline 
to that of bacteriological weapons. There is no great 
rush to join the “bacteriological club” or the “poison 
gas” club and no sense of inferiority in being left out. 
What weapons will be developed and used depends not 
only on technological possibilities but also on psychologi- 
cal pressures. By the agreements we make and the ex- 
ample we set we can help these pressures to develop in 
a healthy direction. 

A second major reason for wanting nuclear weapons 
is increased security. Presumably the threat of nuclear 
reprisal will deter a nuclear attack on a nuclear nation, 
but will it also deter a nuclear attack on a non-nuclear 
nation? At least some of the non-nuclear nations would 
demand a guarantee from one or both of the nuclear 
powers. Would such a guarantee be credible enough to 
convince a nation to forgo a nuclear capability of its 
own? 

There are several points to be made here: First, the 
possession of its own nuclear weapons would not neces- 
sarily protect a small nation from a nuclear attack by 
one of the large nuclear powers. Even the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union find that maintaining a second-strike or 
strike-back capability is not easy. Smaller nations will 
probably find it impossible. But weapons which are 
useful only for striking first are more of a provocation 
than a deterrent. Thus they actually decrease security. 

Second, there are strong political deterrents against 
a nuclear attack on a non-nuclear nation. An inter- 
national agreement expressing and codifying the moral 
revulsion against nuclear weapons would help to raise 
these political deterrents to the level where they would 
be disregarded only by a nation playing for such high 
stakes that the other nuclear nation would necessarily 
be drawn in. 

Third, the threat of retaliation for a nuclear attack 
on another nation is by no means unrealistic. If re- 
taliatory forces are vulnerable to surprise attack, the 
strategic balance between the great nuclear powers 
would be so unstable that a nuclear attack on any na- 
tion would pose an intolerable risk of triggering a pre- 
emptive attack. But if retaliatory forces are secure (as 
hopefully will be the case for missiles), neither side 
needs to launch or to fear a sudden massive attack. Thus 
the only realistic strategy becomes one of limited, or 
graduated, strategic reprisals. This strategy is well suited 
to enforcing an international agreement because the 
punishment can be made to fit the crime; e.g., the 
limited use of nuclear weapons could be deterred by 
the entirely credible threat to destroy a naval base, 
an isolated power plant or an evacuated city in the 
offending country. To be sure, limited reprisals con- 
fined to property damage would not be adequate punish- 
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ment for a massive nuclear attack, but a massive attack 
would hardly be launched except in the context of a 
general all-out war, in which case retaliation is not in 
question. 

The Soviets might well be insensitive to their own 
moral obligations under an agreement forbidding the 
first use of nuclear weapons, but they could scarcely dis- 
regard the effect of the agreement on world opinion, 
including opinion in Communist countries, or its effect 
on the U.S. The deterrent force of an agreement would 
come not so much from the obligation the Soviets would 
be under not to initiate the use of nuclear weapons, but 
from the obligation we would have to punish them if 
they did. The moral revulsion against nuclear weapons 
focused on a law of no-first-use would sustain the law 
both by reinforcing the expectation that violations would 
be punished and by increasing the political deterrent to 
nuclear blackmail of a non-nuclear nation. 

Finally, even if a nation were willing to outrage world 
opinion and even if it believed it could escape reprisal, 
it would still be deterred from violating an agreement by 
the same considerations that led it to make it in the 
first place—namely, the fear of a world-wide nuclear 
arms race. The deterrent value of this fear could be en- 
hanced by a private understanding that, in case the 
agreement broke down, the nuclear nations would give 
to their non-nuclear allies a better nuclear capability 
than the latter could have achieved for themselves. 

What are the practical prospects for negotiating such 
an agreement? The two crucial questions are Russia’s 
ability to induce China to accept it and the West’s will- 
ingness to build up its conventional forces to the level 
where it can renounce a nuclear strategy. General Max- 
well Taylor has pointed out that the United States and 
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its allies have more manpower of military age than th 
entire Communist bloc. The European North Atlant 
Treaty Organization (NATO) nations alone are roughly 
equal to the Soviet Union in manpower and industrial 
potential. The weakness of NATO in conventional fores 
is a matter not of capability but of will. Who can gy 
what would happen if Western leaders spelled out the 
problem and demanded sacrifices as a matter of both 
moral principle and national survival? Such a demand 
would challenge responsible idealism and transform the 
moral fervor now manifest in revulsion against nuclear 
weapons into positive action. But the sacrifices required 
to realize the great Western conventional military poten. 
tial will not be forthcoming if the public’s attention is 
directed mainly toward a dialogue between the advocates 
of cheap security (through reliance on nuclear weapons) 
and the apostles of a cheap morality (of irresponsible 
protest against nuclear weapons). 
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For the present we are committed to a nuclear strategy, 
There is a big difference between saying that we should 















renounce nuclear weapons at once, thus handing th§ It 
Soviets complete military superiority, and saying that § able 
we should build up our conventional forces to the level | disill 
where we are able to negotiate the removal of nuclear § Worl 
weapons from international relations, including even § 8 ! 
wartime relations between enemies, The crucial question B “as 
is one of phasing, of distinguishing between objectives § in th 
and immediately applicable policies. have 

There is also a great difference between basing our} “sit 
security on nuclear weapons as a long-range policy orf ' 4 
as a stopgap to tide us over while we put our conven § ™és 
tional forces in order. In the short run, the important J War. 
thing is the direction in which we are going—whether § W4S 
toward greater or lesser dependence on nuclear weapons total 
We cannot conclude an agreement banning the first ue § t 
of nuclear weapons until our conventional forces ar — >€° 
stronger than those of the Soviet bloc; but we can, abou 
at any time, announce that our conventional rearme- slave 
ment is intended as a step not only toward a rational § ™4S 
policy for national security but also toward an in- Pola 
ternational agreement which would neutralize nuclear shou 
weapons politically so long as they cannot be eliminated A 
physically or brought under the control of an interna Com 
tional authority. tray 

If there is ever to be a world order supported by ang WU 
international security force, surely it will come intof ‘ 
being not overnight by a dramatic global conversion} 'é 
to world government, but gradually as national armies the 
are used more and more under international auspices. 0 
Building up our conventional forces and strengthening Khr 
the moral revulsion against nuclear weapons would shift} ‘er 
prestige from nuclear forces to the conventional forces} ™S 
which can act as international police. If the latter arep °™ 
to command moral as well as military authority, their} © 
conventional weapons must be regarded as a badge of less 
legitimacy rather than a sign of obsolescence. — 
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CHAMBERLIN 


LL-OUT SOVIET propaganda finds 
I ctatively few takers in the 
United States today. Its high points 
of success were in the first years after 
the Revolution and in the period 
when Hitler’s brought 
Stalin, very much against his will, 
into World War II. 

It is psychologically understand- 
able that, in the bitter upsurge of 
disillusioned resentment that followed 
World War I, which George Kennan 
has rightfully designated “the great 
catastrophe of Western civilization 


invasion 


in the present century,” there should 
have an impatient, almost irrational 
desire to give the best of every doubt 
to a movement that started, in some 
measure, as a protest against the 
War. Less pardonable, it seems to me, 
was the with Stalin’s 
totalitarian tyranny as a worthy ally 


infatuation 


in the cause of freedom during the 
Second World War. The grim facts 
about deliberately caused famine, 
slave labor, wholesale purges and 
mass deportations from  FEastern 
Poland and the Baltic States were, or 
should have been, well known. 

Apart from a small hard core of 
Communists and extreme  fellow- 
there are few now who 
would uphold the “humanitarianism” 
of the Soviet 
regime. But new myths have replaced 
the thoroughly discredited old ones. 

One of these, which Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev himself propagates at 
every opportunity, is that Commu- 
nism has wrought a miracle by taking 
contro) of an economically backward 
country and transforming it, within 
less than half a century, into the 


secon’ largest industrial power in 


travelers, 


or the “democracy” 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 









Two New Myths 
About the Soviets 


the world. This is a myth because 
it implicitly assumes that the Russia 
which the Communists seized in 1917 
was a permanently stagnant economy 
which could not have been expected 
to make progress under a non-Com- 
munist system. 

The assumption is completely in- 
accurate. Russia’s rate of economic 
growth during the generation that 
preceded World War I was extremely 
fast, faster than that of the more 
developed _ industrial 
Western Europe. Some of the more 


countries of 


sensational percentage growth fig- 
ures with which Soviet spokesmen 
like to try to dazzle the outside world 
can easily be matched, of course on 
lower base rates, in Imperial Russia. 

The general upward trend persisted 
during the first years of the present 
century. This industrial growth was 
achieved not because of any special 
virtue of the Tsarist system, but be- 
cause of a combination of factors: 
the general advance of science and 
technology, a huge population within 
a single customs frontier, a con- 
siderable inflow of foreign capital 
and the evolution of Russian man- 
and 


agerial capacity engineering 
knowledge. 
To make comparisons between 


Russian statistics of 50 years ago 
and today is almost meaningless, be- 
cause there is no reason to suppose 
that economic growth and progress 
would have ceased if Russia after 
1917 had become not a Soviet dicta- 
torship, but a republic or a con- 
stitutional monarchy. Many of the 
hydroelectric power plants and other 
projects completed under the Five 
Year Plans were on the drawing 


boards of Tsarist engineering firms. 

No doubt Communist dictatorship 
in Russia (and even more, perhaps, 
in China) has diverted the course of 
economic development by squeezing 
the people mercilessly for the build- 
up of heavy industries that are most 
useful for war purposes, Maybe under 
a freer economy the Soviet Union 
would not have put the first astronaut 
in space. But I suspect the Russian 
people would have more than one- 
fifth of the United States’ housing 
supply. 

A second new myth is that foreign 
intervention caused the Civil War 
which raged in Russia from 1917-21. 
A letter in the New York Times, 
signed by Taylor Adams, describes 
as “one of history’s most dramatic 
counterrevolutionary failures” the ex- 
tremely minor and limited operations 
of a few thousand American troops 
who were sent to Northern Russia 
in 1918 and withdrawn, after a few 
skirmishes with local Soviet troops, 
in 1919. 

The purpose of sending American 
and British troops to Russia was to 
safeguard large military stores which 
had been sent to Russia before the 
collapse of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, As Kennan says very accurate- 
ly in his book, Russia and the West, 
had there been no World War there 
would have been no Allied interven- 
tion. This intervention was extremely 
feeble and half-hearted and exerted 
no influence on the outcome of the 
Civil War. Yet Adams and others 
who swallow the Soviet myth assume 
that there was a serious Western at- 
tempt to overthrow the Soviet regime, 
which was “smashed” by the Red 
Army. A little serious factual his- 
tory, again cited 
should place this conception where 


from Kennan, 


it belongs, among the discredited 
myths: 

“Real fighting took place between 
Allied and Bolshevik forces only in 
one theatre, in the Russian North, 
and here only on a small scale. Else- 
where, aside from one or two 
skirmishes, the fighting was done by 


the Russian Whites. . . .” 
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Old Fox and New Camellias 


By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


HERE IS something peculiar about Ignazio Silone’s 
gna short novel, The Fox and the Camellias 
(Harper, 139 pp., $3.50). It has a diffuseness of inten- 
tion, a flabbiness of texture, a hollow portentousness, 
as though it were the inflation of some smaller and 
tighter work. It reads, in short, like an expanded short 
story. 

It is, in fact, an expanded short story. The story, 
“The Trap,” was published in Silone’s collection of 
stories, Mr. Aristotle, translated by Samuel Putnam in 
1935. With power and economy, in 38 pages, “The 
Trap” tells the story of Daniel, a farmer living in 
Switzerland near the Italian border, who is active in the 
anti-Fascist underground in Italy, A Fascist spy, beaten 
up by one of Daniel’s comrades, is by coincidence 
carried to Daniel’s house to recover. When he is identi- 
fied, Daniel protects him as his guest. That night the 
spy flees with Daniel’s papers, and Daniel’s confederates 
in Italy are promptly arrested and his underground ring 
smashed. 

In a symbolic subplot, a fox had been raiding hen- 
houses in the neighborhood, and Daniel had set a trap 
for him. Immediately after the discovery of the spy’s 
escape and his destruction of the anti-Fascist under- 
ground, the fox is caught. The story ends: 

“*At last!’ said Daniel in a ferocious tone of voice. 
And snatching up an ax which lay beside the henhouse, 
as if he were hewing at an oak, he began raining 
terrible blows upon the animal’s head, its back, its belly, 
its legs—blow after blow, the blows of a madman, death- 
dealing blows continued to rain down, even after the 
little beast had been hacked to tiny bits and reduced to 
nothing more than a puddle of blood-soaked mush.” 

The story is a small masterpiece, tight and vivid. 
Daniel is a real farmer, and his actions have a coarse- 
ness and physicality that carry conviction. We see him 
at the beginning of the story trying to help his sow 
litter, giving her “a strenuous castor-oi] enema,” and 
when the first three pigs are born, they look “like three 
enormous rats emerging from a bloody flask.” Later in 
the story Daniel’s daughter Silvia discovers trout spawn 
in the stream, and Daniel explains the spawning and 
fertilizing process to her. When Silvia comments, “How 


beautiful, and how simple,” Daniel replies, ‘Trout, my 
dear girl, don’t go to church!” 

Politics in the story is bluntly anti-Fascist and Marxist, 
Daniel’s comrade Agostino suggests that one of the new. 
born piglets be named “Benito,” and Daniel lectures his 
family and the guest on Marx’s concept of alienation, 
in which “the vast majority” of mankind “are separated 
from and set against the fruit of their own labor.” The 
moral of the story is a hard realism: Daniel’s code of 
hospitality is a scruple he cannot afford; his betrayal 
of his comrades is marked by a cock crowing three 
times; and the spy, in commenting on railroad wrecks, 
is allowed to provide the story’s ironic moral: “Every 
day a tragedy,” he says, “but the most tragic thing of 
all is the way in which men go to meet their tragedies.” 
The compressed dramatic effectiveness of the story, 
culminating in its powerful end, is produced by a 
masterly dovetailing of every incident into the total 
pattern. 

So much that is right in the story is wrong in the 
novel. Where “The Trap” is economical, The Fox and 
the Camellias is flatulent. One sentence explaining the 
appearance of the spy in the Swiss village is expanded 
to a wordy conversation of two pages; a five-line speech 
by a lawyer becomes six windy pages, Where the story 
is coarse, the novel is squeamish. The “strenuous castor- 
oil enema” becomes “a dose of castor oil” and the 
piglets are born “like three mice out of a wineskin” 
(although I have not seen the Italian original, | cannot 
believe that Eric Mosbacher is translating the same words 
that Putnam rendered as “three enormous rats” and 
“bloody flask”). When Daniele (Mosbacher keeps the 
Italian spelling) explains the trout spawn to Silvia, the 
question of their church attendance does not come up 
at all. 

An unnecessary, contrived and distracting triangle is 
the principal device for expanding the story by 4 
hundred pages. In the story, Agostino is married; in 
the novel, he is unmarried and in love with Silvia. She 
falls in love with the Fascist spy as soon as he appears, 
they plan to get married, and this enables the spy t0 
go away and return, dragging the action out indefinitely. 
On his return, the spy discovers Daniele’s incriminating 
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papers almost by accident, gives every sign ot dis- 
turbance, and flees. He is believed to have given away 
the anti-Fascist underground, but at the end of the 
novel he is discovered to have nobly (and preposterous- 
ly) committed suicide without betraying his host. He 
had made the sign of the cross and walked calmly into 
the water to his death, a martyr to the conflict between 
love and duty. 

In the novel too, Daniele traps the fox and beats it 
to death when he believes that he has been betrayed, 
but it is no longer a “‘little beast,” it is a “magnificent 
fox”; it is killed with much less brutality and gore, and 
the scene is no longer the end of the work. Afterward, 
Daniele collapses out of compassion for the fox, as he 
later feels compassion for the Fascist, and as he com- 
passionately goes to comfort Silvia at the book’s end. 
This compassion, which is of course his creator’s, ex- 
tends beyond the human. In the story, Silvia helps her 
father care for their fruit trees by killing woodworms 
wih a wire. In the novel, she asks: “Isn’t it cruel?” 

In place of the story’s hard political moral, there is 
now a softer Christian message. No pigs are named 
Benito. The carpenter Lucca, in the story a minor figure, 
becomes the carpenter Franz (St. Francis?) in the novel, 
and its moral focus. He is called “Agnus Dei,” the Lamb 
of God, he has “‘reconciled Karl Marx and Jesus Christ,” 
and Daniele comes to recognize that Franz’s gentle non- 
violence issues from strength rather than weakness, and 
is inspired by him. 

Silone’s plotting in the novel is weak and diffuse, 
particularly in a long digression that tells us of Daniele’s 
parents, and how he came to inherit the farm and return 
to his native countryside after working as an engineer 
in the town. Even Silone’s style is unusually clumsy in 
The Fox and the Camellias. He introduces information 
in crude parentheses: “Daniele was fascinated by his 
elder daughter (a second daughter had been born a 
few years later).” He explains his scenes with equal 
crudity: “Ludovico had taken off the tattered old dressing 
gown that had made his granddaughter mistake him for 
a broken-down servant.” 


ol OF no comparable example of a distinguished 
writer going back many years later to turn an ex- 
tllent short story into a poor novelette. Hemingway 
has reworked the theme of such fine stories as “The 
Undefeated,” changing the rules to turn defeat into vic- 
tory, in The Old Man and the Sea, but at least he did 
not touch the stories themselves. What could have been 
in Silone’s mind? 

I would guess that Silone, who has hinted to inter- 
viewers that invention comes hard for him, decided that 
he had wasted the makings of a novel in the earlier 
short story, Once determined to expand it, he naturally 
made it accord with his present views. If he noticed 
that his present views blunted the story’s point, he must 
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have been prepared to see it blunted for the sake of 
setting the ethical record straight. Forced to choose be- 
tween esthetic and ideological criteria, Silone has al- 
ways made it clear that he will choose the latter. 

In his progress from Roman Catholic to Communist 
to Socialist to Christian Socialist to social Christian, 
Silone has often seemed to be a representative and ad- 
mirable figure for our time, almost its conscience. But 
there has been no accompanying gain in power as a 
writer. In fact, there has been a steady loss. Perhaps 
Silone doesn’t care, or is willing to sacrifice his craft 
to his quest for truth and value. Certainly he is now 
very far from his sources of strength, the peasants of 
the Abruzzi, like Antaeus held away from his mother 
the earth by Heracles. 

Silone’s vision of Daniele’s Socialist comrades in The 
Fox and the Camellias sees them as “tired and de- 
pressed,” foolishly doctrinaire and futile. Silone, who 
once let the critic Nettie Sutro say for him in Fontamara 
that “Nothing is further from his purpose than to ex- 
cite compassion,” now overflows with compassion for 
mankind, for all that lives. There are no longer any 
villains in his fictional world, but there is no effective 
dramatic conflict either. 

Since Silone can no longer believe in his story about 
Fascist evil and anti-Fascist weakness, he is forced to 
find other meanings, and what he finds most often, I 
am sorry to say, is vaguely portentous symbolism. Thus 
the camellias that the novel adds to the story’s fox. It 
is hard to say just what the camellias stand for. Silvia 
remarks with mysterious significance, “This year our 
camellias are late,” and she later appears wearing in her 
hair a “magnificent red camellia” (like the “magnifi- 
cent” fox); at the end of the book an allegorical float 
for the village festival shows “a fox holding a dove in 
its paws under a camellia bush,” and we have earlier 
been told: “Politics divides us, but the festival unites 
us.” The camellias might be love, compassion, hope, 
brotherhood, loyalty or anything good. 

Similarly, a story about a wealthy priest who hoarded 
grain and eventually found it full of snakes becomes a 
Biblical parable; the “musty smell” of law books be- 
comes a symbolic comment; walking in the rain Daniele 
gets a symbolic “cold douche from some defective 
the family of the Fascist makes “church 
candles”; and so forth. 

Everything is symbolic and portentous, including the 
names. In the later world of Silone’s fiction, as his 
autobiographical character is Pietro Spina (Peter the 
Thorn) and Paolo Spada (Paul the Sword), so his 
other heroes become St. Luke or St. Francis. In place 
of the life-giving earthiness and cleansing bitterness of 
the early books, we are given mysterious symbolic af- 
firmations and vague Christian hints of sanctity. One 
can only hope that Silone’s next book gets back to our 
common mother the earth. 
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The Long Revolution. 
By Raymond Williams. 
Columbia. 370 pp. $5.00. 


ALTHOUGH the Industrial Revolu- 
tion began in England, only in the 
20th century did the large English 
working class and a growing lower 
middle class begin to enjoy the level 
of economic security and material 
comfort that has long been taken for 
granted in the United States. It is 
only recently, too, that these classes 
have achieved sufficient power and 
status to make their preferences felt 
in the market place of goods and 
ideas. Not until after World War II 
did England develop the kind of con- 
sumer behavior and popular culture 
that has existed here for several 
decades. 

Most of Britain’s critics and writ- 
ers have looked askance at the coun- 
try’s transformation into an urban 
industrial society. The growth of 
popular culture is ascribed to Ameri- 
canization and to a conspiracy by 
greedy and unscrupulous entrepre- 
neurs who have subverted a dull but 
honest working class away from its 
folk tradition by creating a mass so- 
ciety with a corresponding mass-pro- 
duced culture. 

Much of the same kind of critique 
developed in this country after the 
War, but it was countered quickly by 
a number of writers, notably Lyman 
Bryson, David Riesman, Reuel Den- 
ney and Nathan Glazer. They urged 
us to understand popular culture and 
its audiences, and to foreswear blind 
attacks in favor of a more balanced 
view. 

In England, where social stratifi- 
cation is more rigid, the scorn of the 
upper and middle classes—and their 
writers—for the lower classes is much 


more intense. As a result, the call 
for a balanced view is both a more 
radical and a more courageous step 
than it was in the United States. That 
it has finally been voiced must be 
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A Socialist View of Mass Culture 








credited largely to the writings of 
Raymond Williams. 

In an earlier book, Culture and 
Society, 1780-1950, Williams de- 
scribed the intolerantly class-bound 
view of the Industrial Revolution 
held by many of England’s major 
literary figures. His magnificent con- 
cluding essay analyzed modern Eng- 
lish society and rejected the mass- 
society critique; it suggested that 
if one viewed culture both as cul- 
tivation and a way of life, the work- 
ing class was no less cultured than 
its social superiors. 

This is elaborated in his new book. 
The Long Revolution refers to the 
democratic, industrial and cultural 
revolutions that continue to trans- 
form English society. Williams is 
most interested in the cultural aspect, 
but stresses that changes in culture 
must be seen in relation to the po- 
litical structure, the class system and 
the economic system. He argues that 
rejection of social change, especially 
in the 19th century, led many critics 
to create artificial distinctions be- 
tween the individual and society and 
restrictive definitions of culture and 
art. They recognized only individual 
achievement in what we now call 
high culture, he maintains, and ig- 
nored the creative contributions of 
the working classes, especially in the 
development of social forms. 

Williams then presents a series of 
case studies of historical changes in 
education, the reading public, com- 
munications media, literary forms, 
language and the social origins of 
writers from the invention of print- 
ing to the present. He highlights the 
evolving relationships between these 
institutions, their audiences and the 
overall social structure, and indicates 
that in every era the dominant critics 
viewed each new literary form as 
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vulgar or evil, only to have it be. 
come part of respectable culture at 
a later time. 

The author writes from the point 
of view of a literary critic, but draws 
considerably on the concepts of mod- 
ern sociology—especially the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge—and on the cul. 
tural relativism of anthropology. So- 
ciologists who have reached similar 
conclusions have had little impact 
on critics and scholars in the hv- 
manities, for between that branch of 
learning and the social sciences there 
exists a cultural gap almost as wide 
as that which C. P. Snow has ob- 
served between the humanities and 
the natural sciences. Since Williams’ 


approach begins with literature rath- | 


er than society, his books may be able 
to breach the cultural gap. 

In a concluding essay on Britain 
in the 1960s, Williams turns from 
cultural analysis to social policy. He 
deplores the increasing economic, po- 
litical and cultural centralization, as 
well as the growing emphasis on in- 
dividual consumption, and calls for 
the deliberate planning of an open 
democratic society with greater citi 
zen participation in major decisions 
and more public investment. Like 
other Socialists on both sides of the 
ocean, he wishes to reduce the im- 
portance of family life and individual 
expression in favor of a greater sense 
of community, by enlarging the role 
of public facilities in everyday living. 

His solution to what he calls social 
poverty goes beyond John Kenneth 
Galbraith’s proposals and calls for 
public ownership, which he feels has 
not been given a fair trial. The mass 
media are to be publicly owned, too, 
but held in trust for the creative 
artists and producers who will run 
them. This solution is intended to 
raise the country’s cultural level, and 
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to reduce the danger of bureaucratic 
paralysis as well. 

Williams’ proposals update tradi- 
tional Socialist solutions in an imagi- 
native and eclectic fashion, but they 
do not take into account sufficiently 
the conclusions of his earlier analy- 
ses, He still leans too heavily on the 
conspiracy theory of modern popular 
culture, and his proposals fail to 
consider the possibility that modern 
developments in British society and 
culture reflect many of the values and 


preferences of the working and lower 
middle classes. Williams shares the 
Socialists’ confidence in the ability 
of an intellectual elite to change so- 
ciety in its own image, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the majority of his fellow 
citizens would accept the kind of 
culture he has in mind. This short- 
coming does not invalidate his pro- 
posals, but it suggests that he needs 
to hew more closely to the present 
wishes and future aspirations of the 
major English public. 


The Long Revolution addresses 
itself only to England, but it is also 
quite relevant to the American scene. 
The final essay is especially deserving 
of American attention because of the 
poverty of recent American Socialist 
thinking. One wishes only that Wil- 
liams had presented his argument in 
a more systematic fashion. The pres- 
ent volume, like his earlier book, is 
a series of separate essays, and both 
suffer from the discontinuities in- 
herent in this form. 





Comic Crusade of a Female Fanatic 


The Adventures of Maud Noakes, 
Edited by Alan Neame. 
New Directions. 159 pp. $3.75. 


IT is SAD indeed to think of the 
multitudes groaning under a mis- 
sionary yoke who will never clap 
eyes on this “disgraceful” volume. 
It is sadder still to reflect that, so 
narrow is the range of mission-school 
curricula, they would hardly under- 
stand a word of it if they did. Sel- 
dom can the case for mindless pagan 
Africa have been argued with a 
greater intellectual sophistication: a 
sophistication which, to be frank, 
now and again overreaches itself 
somewhat and topples into perverse- 
ness. 

But this objection, if objection it 
be, is as irrelevant as to say the 
book is derivative, extravagant, im- 
probable, indecent or in frightful 
taste. There it is, to take or leave, 
enjoy or detest; our decision, we 
sense is a matter of blithe unconcern 
to Alan Neame. 

Maud Noakes is moved to anti- 
missionary fanaticism in the first 
Place by a natural filial hatred of 
her mother, This lady is a member 
of the tribe, now mercifully dying 
out, who fill their houses with clergy, 
force their children to pray for the 
dear blacks and mutter “Insolent 
brute!” when a Negro addresses a 
kindly word to them. The fires of 
Maud . zeal are fanned next by a 
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Terrible Experience when, as a 
fairly innocent little girl, she is left 
alone with a clergyman from the 
mission field, 

Grown to womanhood, she devotes 
her life selflessly to the frustration 
of the aims and endeavors of the 
clergy: The very Jesuits are hunted 
into the forests of Inner Senegal after 
one of her interventions, and the 
Noakes Report, harmless and well- 
intentioned as a puff adder, lies in 
the desk of every administrator and 
responsible churchman. 

This Report, however, is merely 
a peak in her campaign and not its 
ending. For a Maud Noakes there 
can be no rest until her shattering 
Last Word to Missionaries is safely 
delivered; and so in the fullness of 
time it is, in the presence of her 
mother, His Grace the Dear Arch- 
bishop, Canon Fragment, the Rever- 
end Norman Gradling and other 
luminaries of the Commission in- 
quiring into the Noakes Report; as 
well as a distinguished audience of 
the most wickedly assorted names 
imaginable, from Father Huddleston 
and Stephen Spender to Sir Bernard 
and Lady Docker. It would be very 
wrong to disclose the nature of this 
last word. It’s enough to say that 
to this reader, anyhow, it brought 


as much simple heartfelt pleasure 
as it must have brought to Maud 
herself. 

At last, her duty to Black Africa 
accomplished, Miss Noakes is free to 
seek personal happiness and fulfil- 
ment in the deep silences and brawny 
arms of Noah, a sooty Romeo be- 
stowed on her in appreciation by the 
chief of the tribe she had liberated 
from the Jesuits. There is also an 
interlude in Soviet Russia where the 
satire becomes a little jaded and 
obvious. And the “I” of the story 
is so typically the English upper-class 
invert (fly, malicious, witty, devoid 
of scruple) that it comes as a small 
shock when something in the narra- 
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tive reminds us that it is meant to 
be a woman. “ ‘Give me a double 
gin,’ I said out of devilment [to a 
frugal and penurious friend], and 
smiled to see her hand tremble as 
she reluctantly fiddled with the 
bottle.” That is a pansy talking, not 
a girl. 

These two minor points apart, it 
is hard to fault this brilliant first 
novel, once we have accepted it on 
its own outrageous terms. Neame’s 
comic invention flows freely, and if 


in manner his book has a decided 
flavor of Ronald Firbank (not Evelyn 
Waugh, as the publishers claim), 
his turn of mind is very much his 
own. There is a bite to his wit that 
goes delightfully with the suavity of 
his language. For 
character, in describing how the 
family gardener would deal with 
their father when fighting drunk, 
says: “He would lift him off his 
feet, carry him upstairs like a sack 
and quieten him by a mixture of 


example, one 





brutality and indulgence that would 
be hard to match outside the Anglo. 
Saxon world”—a bull’s eye, surely, 

And lastly, Neame writes like ap 
educated man and an artist. To come 


on English like this, with the shapely § 


sentence and the accurate use of 
words, is a wonderful relief after 
the porridges of the school at present 
in vogue. More power to him! May 
it not be too long before another 
slim deadly volume glides from his 


pen. 





Distorting the French Revolution 


The French Revolution. 


By Georges Pernoud and Sabine Flaissier. 


Putnam. 350 pp. $5.00. 


Georces PERNouD and Sabine 
Flaissier, a French journalist and 
working historian, respectively, have 
written a history of the French Revo- 
lution based on eye-witness accounts 
“constructed from reportage.” In the 
preface to this book (which is volume 
one of the history and is subtitled 
“History in the Making”), André 
Maurois describes the work as a 
“credible image of the French Revo- 
lution” made up of “a multitude of 
obscure witnesses.” 

Who are the eyewitnesses cited by 
Pernoud and Flaissier in their ac- 
count of the storming of the Bastille, 
the march on Versailles, the over- 
throw of Robespierre in Thermidor 
and other well-known and frequently 
documented events? Judging from 
the text, the listed sources and the 
index, the “obscure” witnesses are 
the Royal family and its servitors, 
plus a motley group of marquises, 
marchionesses. and _ dukes, 
army officers, disillusioned Deputies, 
and ladies and gentlemen of the lesser 
nobility or the upper bourgeoisie. 
Absent from this potpourri are the 
peasantry and the lower-class people 
of the cities and towns, who consti- 
tuted about 80 per cent of the French 
population at the time. 

Maurois’ claim that the book rep- 


counts 
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resents points of view “from every 
point of the compass” is belied by 
the relative allotment of space to 
the various social groups. Roughly 
one-third of this history deals di- 
rectly or indirectly with the Royal 
family and Royal personages. The 
emigres, given two sections of the 
book, are represented by a marquis, 
a marchioness and a count, giving 
the reader the impression that there 
were only aristocrats in the emigra- 
tion. In the generally accepted sta- 
tistical breakdown of the emigres’ 
social composition, the commoners 
accounted for more than 50 per cent 
of the whole, and the peasantry itself 
was a good deal more numerous than 
the nobility. 

In the pages given to “The Ter- 
ror,” two lawyers, one condemned 
prisoner, one ecclesiastic and a public 
executioner are the eyewitnesses, 
and the accent in the accounts falls 
heavily on killers, bullies and brutes. 
Was it only the social scum who took 
part in the Terror and made 
up the crowds (usually designated as 
“mobs”) which took the Bastille by 
storm, attacked the Tuileries and 
signed the petition for the dethrone- 
ment of Louis XVI? The hard core 
of those crowds, the decent artisans 
and craftsmen, the petty merchants 
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and the small shopkeepers, are ig- 
nored by the authors. Robespierre’s 
lucid definition of the Terror—an 
event which evoked a distinct reac- 
tion—is not given; the voting of the 
levy-in-mass is by-passed; the voting 
of the law of wage and price con 
trols is absent. 

What is given is a highly refracted 
image which places an immensely 
broad and complex movement com- 
pletely out of focus. Much that could 
suggest the depth and range of the 
great upheaval and present it in bal- 
ance is unfortunately omitted. There 
is no report of the night session of 
August 4, 1789, when the manorial 
regime was decreed out of existence, 
for example; or the Féte de la Féder- 
ation of July 14, 1790, which vividly 
exemplifies the faith in the regenera- 
tion of France through revolution: 
or the enunciation of the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, which was 4 
major influence in Europe during 
the following century. 

As a comprehensive picture, this 
work does not come within hailing 
distance of a credible image. Its 
omissions and conscious or uncol- 
scious social bias can only confuse 
or offend serious readers. As a his- 
torical interpretation, it is 165 years 


behind the times. 
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Foreign Policy in Journalese 
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A Nation of Sheep. 
By William Lederer. 
Norton. 194 pp. $3.75. 


Untit THE 1957 edition, Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary 
defined “journalistic” as: “Charac- 
teristic of journalism or journalists; 
hence, of style, characterized by evi- 
dences of haste, superficiality of 
thought. inaccuracies of detail, col- 
loquialisms, and __ sensationalism; 
journalese.” The professional jour- 
nalistic society, Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
tested this definition, and the word 
“journalistic” is now defined with 
more dignity. 

Unhappily, the old definition can 
be justly applied to William Lederer’s 
A Nation of Sheep. I say “unhap- 
pily” because one feels Lederer to 
be a man of good intentions as well 
as a writer and observer with con- 
siderable talent. But he has written 
a slapdash book that is full of in- 
accuracies and unjust appraisals. 
Everything in A Nation of Sheep is 
black or white—mostly black—with 
none of the shaded areas into which 
political, economic and social situ- 
ations usually fall. 

Lederer not only has pushed the 
coloquialism and slang of journalese 
to the extreme; he has also fallen 
into simple bad English. For exam- 
ple: “But when conservative Shang- 
hai bankers, in panic over Commu- 
nism’s growth, volunteered to finance 
Chiang—providing he ceased being 
a radical—Chiang grabbed the op- 
portunity. Dumping the Red associ- 
ates, he became a respectable anti- 
Communist. At the same time, he 
latched on to the coattails and petti- 
coats of the powerful and rich Soong 
family” (italics mine, J. F. D.). 

Chiang Kai-shek is one of Lederer’s 
Principal bétes noirs. He never sug- 
gests that there are two sides to the 
Nationalist China problem. He states 
that “the legend of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
military brilliance is a myth”; that 
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the Chinese leader is a crook and a 
fourflusher; that not only he but his 
family and many of his officers gar- 
nered great fortunes through corrup- 
tion. 

Lederer offers no documentation 
whatever for his sweeping accusa- 
tions, but simply sets his assertions 
down as gospel. The fact is that some 
experts believe quite differently and 
can cite reasons for their belief. 
Many military men, for example, 
contend that the Nationalist Chinese 
Army, man for man and weapon for 
weapon, is among the best in the 
world. 

The author also states that the 
Nationalists are getting “perilously 
close to the end of their rope” and 
that “probably the only thing which 
can save them is a World War III 
in which America opposes Commu- 
nist China.” There is no explanation 
of how Chiang and his men would 
survive World War III more success- 
fully than the rest of us. 

Lederer makes many other indict- 
ments. In Chapter One, “The Laos 
Fraud,” he speaks of false claims 
made by Laotian leaders in 1959 that 
they were being invaded (these par- 
ticular claims were pretty well proved 
false by a United Nations investi- 
gating team); of graft, corruption 
and cynicism on the part of Laotians; 
and of ignorance, blundering and 
naivete on the part of American off- 
cials and the American press. His 
account of American activities in 
Korea parallels his report on For- 
mosa. Here again, the stupid Ameri- 
cans were taken in by tough and 
wily Koreans, especially by the tough- 
est and wiliest of them all, Syngman 
Rhee. In a chapter on the foreign 
student program, Lederer contends 
that the U.S. has neither chosen the 
right exchange students nor cared 


for them properly once they were 
here. 

Everywhere in this book the Amer- 
ican people are groundlessly indicted: 
“Today,” Lederer writes, “we are a 
nation of fair-weather citizens who 
serve their country only if they re- 
ceive financial security and _ vast 
luxuries . . . of people afraid to speak 
up on unpopular issues . . . who 
clamor for leisure time without know- 
ing how to use it... .” 

American officials are scored for 
choosing incorrect strategies and the 
American mass media are told off 
for aiding and abetting. Still, to his 
credit, Lederer spends nearly a third 
of his brief book discussing construc- 
tive proposals. He recommends es- 
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tablishment of a permanent corps of 
international experts and makes sug- 
gestions on how this might be done. 
He sets forth plans for a youth corps 
that in some ways anticipates the 
Kennedy Administration’s Peace 
Corps, and in other ways goes even 
further. He makes useful suggestions 
on how a foreign student program 
could be made to work efficiently. 
He spanks the press and urges it to 
dig harder for facts beneath the 


surface of events and to print more 
foreign news. 

Lederer seems to have produced 
another bestseller. One reason, of 
course, is that he made a “name” as 
co-author of The Ugly American. 
But there are other reasons: Although 
colloquially written, loosely organ- 
ized, strident, oversimplified and 
overassertive, the book does send out 
revealing flares of light and brings 
to public attention situations about 





which there is all too little know. 
edge. At the same time, it seems tp 
tap certain masochistic elements jp 
the American conscience and does jt 
bluntly enough to appeal to large 
numbers of readers. But it is too had 
that Lederer, who revealed some 
penetrating insight and humor jn 
some of his earlier books, didn’t take 
the time or make the effort to write 
a more reasoned, balanced and 
polished book. 





Germany’s 


The Vanishing Swastika. 


By Christopher Emmet and Norbert Muhlen. 


Foreword by George N. Shuster. 
Henry Regnery. 66 pp. $1.00. 


HERE Is an objective, fact-packed 
work of only 66 pages which crowds 
more information, supported with 
trustworthy figures, about Nazism in 
West Germany today that anything 
made available to the general reader 
since the founding of the Federal 
Republic of Germany in 1948. Chris- 
topher Emmet and Norbert Muhlen, 
expert observers of the German scene, 
have approached their task of evalu- 
ating West German attitudes with 
open minds and without axes to 
grind, 

They state in their introduction: 
“What matters is not so much wheth- 
er individual Nazis and anti-Semites 
still exist—unhappily, yet naturally, 
many of them do survive. The crucial 
question is whether their number has 
been increasing or decreasing over 
the past fifteen years.” 

This reviewer has visited Germany 
five times since Nazi Germany’s sur- 
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Embarrassed Generation 


Reviewed by Louis P. Lochner 


Pulitzer Prize-winning foreign correspondent; 


author, “What About Germany?” 


render. In my opinion, any comeback 
of Nazism as a dominant political 
force in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many is wishful thinking, either by 
that group of self-appointed prophets 
of German doom who would like to 
see their thesis of an “incorrigible” 
Germany proven, or by a die-hard 
minority of Teutons who still hanker 
after the “fleshpots of Egypt” they 
once enjoyed, without any real expec- 
tation of ever being able to return 
to them. For, whenever their activities 
prove subversive, Emmet and Muhlen 
point out, the German Supreme Court 
outlaws them. 

The Vanishing Swastika gives an 
honest account of what has become 
of those who were part of the Nazi 
regime. Among these the teachers are 
a special breed, particularly the older 
teachers who held their jobs during 
Hitler’s They today 
to find it embarrassing to admit that 
they once taught history as Hitler 
wanted them to teach it. Therefore, 
although the curriculum calls for 
methodical teaching of the iniquities 


rule. seem 


of Nazism, these teachers until very 
recently managed to drag their feet 
and conveniently reached the end of 
the school year just as they finished 
teaching the essential facts about the 
Weimar Republic (1918-1933). 


The parents of the children thus 
deprived of knowledge of an impor- 
tant and disgraceful period of Ger- 
man history hesitate to protest, for 
many of them had themselves bowed 
to the Nazi tyranny and find it equal. 
ly embarrassing to have their off 
spring ask why they did not revolt. 
The very fact, however, that both 
these groups—teachers and _ parents 
of the generation that was enmeshed 
in the Nazi web—were so hesitant 
about discussing the Third Reich 
would seem to indicate that Nazism, 
as the Emmet-Muhlen booklet shows, 
is truly on the downgrade in West 
Germany. 

This becomes particularly evident 


when one reads the chapter entitled, § 


“The Young Generation.” The deep 
impression which The Diary of Anne 
Frank has made upon German youth, 
the pilgrimages of youngsters to 
the Belsen concentration camp where 
Anne Frank died, the manifesto of 
six million German youngsters pro- 
testing against the swastika daubings 
in early 1960, the votes by student 
councils of various universities to 
expel all who held Nazi ideas—these 
are some of the hopeful indications 
that a recrudescence of Nazism as @ 
potent factor in German life need no 
longer be feared. 


The New Leader 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Somewhat Defective Comedy 
About a Defection From the USSR 


SHIPLEY 


A Call Upon Kuprin. By Jerome Lawr- 
ence and Robert E. Lee. From the novel 
by Maurice Edelman. Directed by George 
Abbott. Presented by Robert E. Griffith 
and Harold S. Prince. At the Broadhurst 


Theater. 


Catt Upon Kuprin, third and 

best of the season’s plays set 
in Russia, shows the Americans fail- 
ing in their attempt to help a great 
Russian astrophysicist defect to the 
West. The Soviet agents are too 
shrewd; they feed a trap with the 
Americans’ own bait, and all the 
conspirators fall in. This is too bad. 
As we know, there is often much 
more to-do about the single man that 
defects to the West than about the 
thousands that flee from the Iron Cur- 
tain lands; and the escape of Kuprin 
would have been wonderful publicity 
and free world prestige—in the play. 
For Kuprin is the man that has made 
possible controlled, self-maneuvering 
flight among the stars. 

The authors’ hardest task, how- 
ever, was to find a satisfactory end- 
j ing to the play. It would have been 
too simple and smug just to let 
Kuprin get away to the West. It 
would have been too harsh, on the 
other hand, to have left Jonathan 
Smith, the scientist’s former pupil 
who is drawn in to help the escape 
while visiting Moscow, to languish 
in a Soviet prison. For plot purposes 
only, therefore, and without the 
slightest resemblance to life, the 
Soviet security police chief lets 
Smith and his Russian sweetheart 
dash off to the West, on Kuprin’s 
promise to stay behind and send 
More Soviet astronauts farther into 
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space. No secret service man would 
ever allow prisoners safely in his 
clutches to get away in such fashion. 

Sentimental moments aside, there 
is much to enjoy in the play. It gives 
many neat and subtle pictures of 
Soviet ways. The opening scene in 
the Intourist Bureau at once sets the 
double level of talk and action: 
Everything goes according to regula- 
tions, but very little goes right. The 
constant claim that all is well and 
that everyone is free in this people’s 
democracy is contradicted by the 
furtive glance, the pretended non- 
chalance when a plainclothes man is 
near, the many little signs of hidden 
fear. And there is continuing inef- 
ficiency: While there are two hours 
a day of television, the TV set doesn’t 
work, About the only thing the So- 
viets carry on with efficiency and des- 
patch, if one may judge from the 
play, is espionage. 

Except for the opening scene, 
which gives color but has little to 
do with the plot, and for the in- 
trusion of romantic, “capitalistic” 
love between Smith and Kuprin’s 
cousin, the play moves in melodra- 
matic terms. The American Ambas- 
sador and a secret service man crisp- 
ly coach the amateur Smith on the 
Embassy roof. The head of the Rus- 
sian security police is also a professor 
of the humanities, and has several 
lightning-change moments in_ his 
dual role. Kuprin himself, because 
of the danger to his family, long 
suppresses his real desire to defect; 
indeed, under the pressures of the 
new regime, his mother has become 
insane, 


The mother calls alternately on 
her servant Dmitri, dead for 20 
years, and on the late Czar, as 
though he were still reigning. She is 
given a frail and wispy poignancy 
by Eugenie Leontovich. The other 
important woman, as portrayed by 
Lydia Bruce, is the most human fig- 
ure in the play. For Vera has been 
trained in objectivity, like a good 
Soviet citizen; she makes a “cata- 
logue” of the qualities of the Ameri- 
can “Smeeth” to find out what leads 
her to love him; and when the list 
reveals nothing out of the ordinary, 
she tosses Soviet science into the 
Black Sea and dashes to liberty with 
her beloved. 

The men, who have the more melo- 
dramatic roles, convey them com- 
petently: George Voskovec as Kup- 
rin; Jeffrey Lynn a bit too simple 
as Smith; Leon Janney as the double- 
dealing Soviet agent; Claude Horton 
as a bumbling British businessman 
who turns out to be an agent—the 
agent the Russian police easily cir- 
cumvent. 

A Call on Kuprin has much that 
holds us; its story is gripping and 
well told. It delays the final action 
with argument about Soviet and 
Western ideas of freedom, and it 
loses its punch when love breaks the 
final barriers as Vera and her Smeeth 
go off to the free world. But in the 
meantime there have been illuminat- 
ing and exciting moments, And per- 
haps the point is that the way to 
bring unity to the divided world is 
through love. Perhaps the President 
should launch a love crusade of 
Smeeths! 
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DEAR EDITOR 





KUDOS 


I was at a party the other evening where a 
number of current topics was discussed. I was 
amazed and gratified to note how many articles 
from THe New LEADER were quoted. This is 
indeed a tribute to what I think is the best 
liberal political and educational weekly in the 
United States. 
Chicago JosEPpH GOLDMAN 

I enclose my check for a three-year sub- 
scription. Last year I subscribed on a trial 
basis. I have found your journal the most use- 
ful of any American magazine that I read. 
There are many journals which are liberal, 
but few which are both liberal and tough- 
minded. 


Cleveland James A. PILCHER 


THE BOMB 


If we grant for the sake of the argument 
that the opposition of “Communism and the 
free world” proposed by Sidney Hook (“The 
Couch and the Bomb,” NL, April 24, as well 
as his letter to the New York Times, May 2) 
has the meaning which he gives to it, it is 
dificult not to acknowledge the totalitarian 
character of the political moral which it im- 
plies. In effect, to affirm that the annihilation, 
partial or total, of the nation, or even of hu- 
manity, is preferable to an existence under 
Communism, is to place oneself at the anti- 
podes of every sort of humanism. This doc- 
trine and the moral which follows from it 
involve the of all humanity, both 
present and future, including those who do 
not think in political terms (the children al- 


destiny 


ready born and the generations yet unborn). 
Such an affirmation makes sense only as a 
dictate of military authority which turns a tactic 
of national self-interest into a universal prin- 
ciple. 

The ethic taught by Hook has, however, all 
its significance on the plane of individual 
morality: rather to die than to live under Com- 
munism. To wish to impose it on a whole 
nation is to believe that man is born and 
condemned to remain a slave; it is to think 
that Communism would put an end to all 
human evolution. This ethic reduces human 
heroism to the level of animal courage and 
makes of philosophy a branch, or the servant, 
of the military art. 
Paris, France MAXIMILIEN RUBEL 
Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique 


Sidney Hook replies: 
To maintain, as I do, that the struggle for 





THE New Leaber welcomes comment anj 
criticism on any of its features, by 
letters should not exceed 300 words, 


freedom is legitimate, even if we cannot be 
certain to survive, is to place oneself at the 
center, not antipodes, of a humanism worthy of 
free men. To imply, as Rubel does, that eyen 
the “partial destruction” of a community in the 
struggle against totalitarianism is never just 
fied, is to betray humanism. This was the line 
taken, first, by those who preferred the evils of 
Hitler’s fascism to the dangers of the struggle 
against him, and then by the Petainist col. 
laborators. 

The destiny of all humanity, both present 
and future, is just as much involved in Rubel’ 
implied advocacy of surrender to Communism 
as in my advocacy of resistance. He would 
sentence “the children already born and the 
generations yet unborn” to Communist slavery, 
I speak only to those who are already bor, 
What gives him the right to speak for the 
unborn as if they were souls impatiently wait. 
ing to descend? 
but him. 

The policy that I advocate, of deterrence 
until multilateral disarmament can be achieved, 
would prevent both war and universal Com- 
munist slavery. In the improbable event that 
the Communists thrust war upon us, intelligent 
readiness will enhance the prospects of sur 
vival. 


They will not reproach me 


It is Rubel’s policy of surrender, not my 
policy of resistance, which is more in accord 
with “the dictate of military authority” whose 
strategy is derived merely from the odds of 
victory or defeat. Rubel has provided a neat 
rationalization in advance for the Petainists of 
a future Communist occupation of Europe. All 
Nikita Khrushchev need do, if Rubel’s philoso 
phy of survival at all costs or at any price be 
comes Western policy, is to rattle some thermo- 
nuclear rockets and the whole of Europe will 
fall prostrate before him. 

I am confident that genuine humanists, 8 
cialists and democrats will repudiate _ this 
policy. For it encourages the Kremlin to re 
main intransigent in hopes of Western capitt- 
lation and limits our alternatives to the twin 
evils of war or surrender. My position is de 
signed to avoid both. To the extent that it 
has been followed until now it has succeeded. 
Despite its dangers, I know of no other posi- 
tions at the moment which are less dangerous 
and more honorable. 


CORRECTION 


In my review of Max Nomad’s book Aspects 
of Revolt (NL, May 8), Waclaw Machajski was 
erroneously described as a friend of Peter 
Kropotkin. Actually, he was a friend of Nomad. 
New York City Pawet Mayewskl 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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